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RECOVERY BEGETTING RECOVERY 
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A STORY OF REAL LIFE. 



































Our Almoner recently visited Miss M. in the Isle of Wight, age 70, who had spent all her 
working life for the children of others. Here is the report :— 


She had to give up the Companion-Help job, which as usual turned out to be — 
nothing but that of domestic servant. She lives ina tiny room at 4s. 6d. p.w., 


cking out her savings on bread and milk. She took this room because it was 

seas ‘ie IN 
small enough to be heated by a Beatrice Stove without the expense of a fire, but ey 
to hear her talk of her small room furnished with orange boxes and a few small Labo 


pieces one would think it was a large house. She has a box into which she puts A Spec 
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ad. a day for the G.BI. out of sheer gratitude, and not one grumble of poverty. fo 
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handy shape and smooth turned-over rims 3. The ease with which Roosev 
the tin opens, and the way the lid snaps on again. And 4. the vas 
tobacco itself... Here, of course, you’re the judge. But, frankly, late 


as good tobaccos go, we like it ourselves. For smokers just can't repres 
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get tired of its pleasant, natural flavour. You can get it in the 


original Flaked forni or Ready Rubbed—at 2 ]- a 2 oz. tin. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE reception of the Anglo-Italian Agreement on the 
Continent seems generally to reflect prepossessions 
nther than any new judgement on merits. The Government- 
tied Presses of Italy and Germany eagerly welcome it—in 
each case opining (with how much sincerity, is another 
question) that it makes no difference to the Rome-Berlin 
axis. The Russian Press, also Government-tied, denounces 
i. In. France the Conservative papers support it from 
pto-Fascist motives. Many, probably most, French Radicals 
do so from a feeling that it may opportunely relax the inter- 
national strain; while among Socialists and Communists 
the tendency is to regard it as a question of weakness and 
betrayal. In the United States the commonest reaction 
has been approving, but in a rather tepid degree. President 
Roosevelt’s statement, that his Government “ does not 
attempt to pass judgement on the political features,” but “has 
seen the conclusion of an agreement with sympathetic interest 
because of its proof of the value of peaceful negotiations ”’ fairly 
kepresents it. The Australian and South African Govern- 
ments express more enthusiasm. The immediate concrete 
result has been a démarche by France to Italy to obtain a 
similar agreement. This, of course, was the sequel for 
Which Mr. Chamberlain hoped, and the coming visit of M. 
Daladier and M. Bonnet to London will be utilised to confirm 


and advance it. 
* * * * 


Japan’s New Offensive 


In the last week China has added to her military successes 
the capture of two strategic cities north of the Yellow River 
it Honan and of a village north of the Grand Canal in 
bantung. But the Japanese are making a determined 
tort to retrieve their severe reverses, and especially their 
seat defeat at Taierhchwang. Four divisions, numbering 
80,000 men, have been brought to the Pukow-Tientsin railway 
front in an effort to advance via Lingyi, relieve the besieged 


Japanese forces at Yihsien and attack Suchow, the vital 
junction of China’s main railways from north to south and 
east to west. The capture of Lingyi is already reported, 
but in the great struggle impending China’s military advisers 
are said to be confident of victory, though the Chinese 
armies have not yet shown themselves capable of defeating 
Japanese forces of such strength in pitched battle. The 
Japanese, however, are heavily outnumbered, as the Chinese 
are said to have 200,000 troops in the field. Japan’s efforts to 
retrieve the situation in Shantung illustrate the difficulties 
she has to face in her campaign in China; for the removal 
of troops to take part in her new offensive has already led 
to a renewal and extension of guerilla fighting in Shansi, 
and the garrison in Manchukuo has also been weakened 
by one division. 
* * * * 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Remedies for Trade 


President Roosevelt’s programme for dealing with trade 
*‘ recession” is now fully launched. Its three features, 
each on a very large scale, are de-sterilisation of gold, public 
works, and public relief—the last given to employers as well 
as workpeople, and poured through a great multiplicity of 
channels. It will be interesting to watch the working of 
all three ; but at present the most effective bids fair to be 
the first. It amounts to a not inconsiderable inflation. 
Already dollar prices are rising to meet it, and the effect is 
said to have been perceptible on the London Stock Exchange, 
when it reopened after Easter. Mr. J. M. Keynes may 
well find his reputation rising too. But here, as so often 
happens, other factors are undoubtedly at work. One is 
the rapid rebound in French security values following the 
formation of the Daladier Government and the cessation of 
the Paris strikes. Another, of course, is the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, which has been as well received in the City as 
anywhere. 
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Franco at the Coast 


General Franco’s forces reached the sea last week at 
three points, Alcanar, Vinaroz, and Benicarlo, and now 
control some 35 miles of coast extending south from the 
mouth of the Ebro ; the fall of Tortosa appears to be imminent. 
Thus Catalonia is completely cut off from the rest of 
Republican Spain by land ; and at the same time the insur- 
gents are forcing their way along the Pyrenees frontier, of 
which they now control three-quarters. In the fighting 
in Lerida the International Brigade appears to have suffered 
severely. The Government has made two appointments 
to direct the conduct of the war in the now isolated central 
portion of its territory. General Miaja, the defender of 
Madrid, has been appointed to supreme command of its 
military ferces, and Sefior Jesus Hernandez, the Communist 
ex-Minister of Education, has been entrusted with their 
political direction. The Republic has made yet another 
appeal to the League Council, which in October, 1937, 
undertook to ensure that “ non-intervention ” should be 
observed, to consider the position created by the invasion of 
Spain by foreign troops. But if past experience is any guide, 
the Government, deprived of arms, will have to depend on 
its superior man-power alone if General Franco’s claim to 
have won the war is to be disproved. 

x * * * 
Recovery in France 


In its first week M. Daladier’s Government has had all 
the success that could be legitimately expected. Its troubles 
are not yet over, but at least the most urgent difficulties 
have been overcome. After the triumphant votes secured 
by the Government in the Chamber and the Senate last 
week, the strikes that were paralysing France’s aircraft 
industry have been settled ; the arbitral award in the engineer- 
ing dispute rejected the workers’ wage claims but made 
special wage concessions to the armament workers. It is both 
a cause and an effect of the psychological change in France, 
and especially Paris, during the last week that both the 
extreme Left, as typified by the Communists, and the 
extreme Right, as typified by the employers in industry, 
are willing to make concessions to M. Daladier that were 
refused to M. Blum. Indeed the Communists’ positive 
approval of M. Daladier, as opposed to their hostility to 
M. Blum, has already annoyed the Socialists, the more 
extreme sections of whom may prove to be the most serious 
obstacles to M. Daladier’s progress. But after so successful 
a start, there is nothing exaggerated in M. Daladier’s hopes 
that in June, when his “ limited powers ” expire, he will 
be able to form a National Government. And it is fortunate 
that the new atmosphere in France has allowed the Govern- 
ment to seize the favourable diplomatic opportunity created 
by the signing of the Anglo-Italian agreement. 

x * * x 
Mexico’s Reply to Britain 

The British Note to Mexico, demanding restitution of 
the expropriated oil wells, has had the reply which was 
expected. President Cardenas has explained that he means 
to indemnify the companies in full but cannot consider 
restoring their properties. On Good Friday the Mexican 
Parliament approved the immediate issue of a patriotic 
loan of £10,000,000 which will be used to compensate the 
companies. Until it is finally known whether President 
Cardenas can fulfil his promise, it is difficult to know what 
further step Great Britain can take. The moderate terms 
of the American Note, which accepted the principle of 
compensation, can be backed up by commercial reprisals 
which will affect Mexico seriously; the much stronger 
terms of the British Note have little force behind them. 
Indeed the British Government appears to be in a bad 
bargaining position. Mexico is important to this country 
as a source of oil which can come to this country by a safe 
route in time of war, and the loss of such supplies would 
be sericus. Thus the activities of the ubiquitous Mr. 


—S—S= 
Rickett are of some interest. After an announcement tha 
had left Mexico City, he was later reported to have . 
an agreement on behalf of British interests for the delien 
of 15,000,000 barrels of Mexican oil. 
* * * * 

Fascism in Rumania 

King Carol of Rumania is to be congratulated On ty 
ability with which, up to this moment, he has routed tf 
dangerous and powerful Fascist. movement in his 
In the last few months he has completely out 
the Iron Guard, and in the last week has discovered thei 
plans for a putsch, has had their leader, M. 
committed to prison for six months, and 2,000 of his 
arrested. Only two months ago M. Codreanu 
that his movement was dissolved and he himself 
retire to Rome to write a book. For the moment Rumaniy 
has been saved from the dangers of a violently anti-semig 
movement which threatened the King in his tenderest Mt 
and party politics have been suppressed. The interes 
question, however, is whether King Carol’s victory yj 
prove to be complete and final. Herr Schuschnigg’s Goyen. 
ment also harried, arrested, imprisoned, and in some cay 
executed the National Socialists, only to surrender in th 
end to the overwhelming pressure of Germany. 
has good reasons to resist that pressure ; but he will 
do so unless he has even better reasons for believing 
Germany is not, as Rumania is tempted to believe, invinciby 

* * * * 


Czechoslovakia’s Amnesty 


The Easter amnesty granted by President Benes to J 
political prisoners in Czechoslovakia except those charg 
with “military treason” freed 2,867 persons, of whon 
much the largest contingent (over 1,300) were Germay, 
The Henlein party, however, let it be known at once’ tha 
while grateful they are not placated. It is becoming, indeed, 
pretty obvious that nothing of that sort will at present placa 
them ; for living like the rest of Czechoslovakia under th 
threat of a German invasion, they know that, if Hitler cam, 
he would show no mercy to Germans who had compromisd 
on the full Nazi demand. President Benes and Dr. Hoda 
his Prime Minister, are nevertheless well-advised to pu 
themselves as far as possible in the right. Short of givin 
away their country’s freedom—which is what “ autonomy’ 
for the Sudeten Germans would entail—they seem rely 
anxious to meet every minority dernand. British comme 
continues to be in some cases surprisingly ill-informed 
One sees it said, for instance, that, if only Hitler could k 
allowed to incorporate the Sudeten Germans in the Reich 
he would not want to annex the Czech and Slovak regions- 
he only wants Germans under his flag. Such commentaton 
cannot have taken the elementary precaution to study Mar 
Kampf. Else they would know that his ideas comprise tk 
annexation of non-German areas on a vastly greater sc 
than Czechoslovakia. The Sudeten Germans are Wi 
handy pawns in the game. But it would be played 
they did not exist. 


* x x * 


Aircraft from Abroad 


The Air Ministry’s decision to buy, if it can and as su 
as it can, very many hundreds of aeroplanes across t 
Atlantic invites two comments. First it throws an appalling 
light on the Ministry’s failure during the past three yeas 
to organise British aeroplane production on an adequt 
scale. Remember that by Mr. Baldwin’s confession te 
policy of expansion started two years too late, so that he 
time had to be made up. Instead, owing to the Govt 
ment’s refusal to take the tasks of supply away from tk 
fighting departments and its silly self-restriction 
Inskip makeshift, more time has been lost, and 3 
superiority over Great Britain in the air not only has not bet 
removed, but is probably greater now than it ever ™ 
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seondly, of the two transatlantic sources, the United States 
ind Canada, the latter is by far the most worth developing, 
«nce it has n0 neutrality legislation to hinder supplies during 
“ Indeed a more imaginative Government at Whitehall, 

ing the Commonwealth to see what help each Dominion 

ive, would have earmarked Canada for this service 
jg 280; having regard to her high industrial capacity and 
immunity of her factories from war-time attack. But 
that kind of imagination has not yet been brought to bear 
on the British Isles. Belfast, for instance, though 
js immune than Canada, would be much more so than 
soy industrial area in Great Britain. In and round it is 
y large population of artificers with a high unemployment 
ite. Why has no attempt been made to utilise them on 
4 large scale for aeroplane and engine production? The 
ion is quite simple; it is the same as that of the 

War Office’s munitions failure in 1914-15. 
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* * * * 


More A.R.P. Delays 

The weakest element in Great Britain’s war-footing, the 
town Achilles heel which lowers her authority in peace 
ind might entail her destruction if war came, is her vulner- 
ibility to air attacks and her backwardness, indeed her 
amost total deficiency, in the main precautions for meeting 
them. Yet weeks and months pass with little progress. 
It was held up in 1937 for nearly a year by the Gilbertian 
squabble between the Treasury and the local authorities, 
isto which of them should pay. It is now being held up by 
qm uncertainty almost more Gilbertian still, as to whether a 
householder or company, that has constructed an under- 
gound shelter, shall be compelled to pay additional rates 
and taxes on the value of the shelter. At the present moment 
the timely multiplication of such shelters by private enterprise 
at its own expense is a matter of clear and urgent public 
interest. Yet, as the law stands, we are going to penalise 
everyone who does it. The Treasury and other Departments 
we “considering” the matter. Unfortunately the present 
head of the Treasury, Sir John Simon, is the same Minister 
under whose 7égime of inaction at the Home Office the 
country drifted to the pass in which it finds itself today. - 










* * * * 

The Milk Bill 

The Government’s new Milk Bill, to be introduced during 
the next fortnight or three weeks, has already aroused some 
opposition, though its details are not yet known. The 
Daily Express promises that 16,000 dairymen and nearly 
70,000 farmers will combine to fight the Bill; while Mr. 
A. V. Alexander has spoken against it on behalf of the 


nla Cooperative Society. The general purpose of the Bill 
seth is given by the Government’s White Paper of last July, 
“code Promising to reorganise the productive and distributive 
: i side of the milk industry and to establish a permanent Milk 
edi Commission ; it is asserted, on reliable authority, that the 


Bill will introduce, in an experimental form, a “ block 
distribution” of milk supplies which will entail granting 
monopolies in given areas to the big combines or the C.W.S. 
Thus the Bill will be exposed at the same time to the criticisms 
of those who object to monopoly in any shape or form, of 
the small dairymen whose “rounds” will be swallowed 
up, and of the Cooperatives who will be hindered in ex- 
Panding their distributive milk business, which already 
controls 25 per cent. of the retail trade. Final comment 
must wait for the details of the Bill. But in general it may 
be said that any plan to reduce “ overlapping ”’ in distribution, 
0 close the gap between producers’ and consumers’ prices, 
and effect the expected, cut of 1d. a quart in the price of 
alk, is to be looked on with favour ; while the establishment 

4 permanent Milk Commission, independent of the 

eting Board, has long been necessary in the interests 
of the consumer and should be an effective safeguard against 
the dangers of “‘ monopoly.” 
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Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: That the 
Labour Party executive should have thought it necessary 
to pronounce still another veto on collaboration with outside 
organisations is significant. It is clear that this ukase is 
intended to frustrate any move towards a closer understanding 
with the Liberals. Until very recently such a precaution 
would have been entirely unnecessary. The majority of 
active Socialist propagandists. regarded Liberalism (spelf 
with a large L) with frank hostility. From 1918 onwards 
they had insisted that there was no essential difference 
between Liberals and Conservatives. But in the last two 
years, although they may not often say so in public, the 
attitude of a large number of Labour supporters has changed. 
For the time being at any rate the nationalisation of industry 
has ceased to be an objective of first importance. Foreign 
affairs now completely overshadow domestic issues and on 
foreign policy the two Opposition parties are substar tially 
agreed. Furthermore, the most urgent problems of the 
day are not so much economic as constitutional. How 
to defend freedom and democracy against triumphant 
Fascism abroad and disguised Fascism at home is the question 
which is uppermost in the minds of a great many politicians 
of the “ Left.” In other words, events are compelling the 
Socialists to fight a Liberal battle. It is not surprising 
that many of them feel disinclined to shoot down the official 
custodians of the ark which they themselves are endeavouring 


to protect. 
* * * * 


By-elections are notoriously misleading. But if the 
results at Ipswich and Fulham may be taken as indicative 
of the trend of opinion over a wide area, their meaning is 
clear. For the first time since 1931 the Liberal vote, 
in the absence of a Liberal candidate, is being cast for Labour. 
If the Labour leaders wished at all costs to defeat the National 
Government their course would be clear. They would 
confine their propaganda to those parts of their programme 
which command Liberal assent. They would exhibit a 
less suspicious attitude in the House of Commons towards 
their neighbours below the gangway. Finally they would 
refrain from encouraging hopeless candidates in those 
county constituencies where the Liberals have a reasonable 
chance of winning. Such a policy would undoubtedly 
place the National parties in serious jeopardy at the next 
General Election. However, the mandarins of Transport 
House have set their faces against anything of the kind. 
In their manifesto they emphasise their belief that, “ with 
the exercise of disciplined loyalty, thorough organisation 
and widespread propaganda the capture of power can be 
achieved ” without assistance from “ other political elements.” 
They do not say when. If they mean that it can be done 
in the near future their optimism is not likely to be shared 
by anyone except the leader-writers of the Daily Herald. 
Sir Stafford Cripps wrote last week that “ it is probable that 
today there is no immediate prospect of a purely Labour 
Government, since the Labour Party alone and unaided 
may well not succeed in dislodging Chamberlain.” 

* * x * 


_ Even if the Labour executive’s manifesto had not been 
issued there would have been no prospect of an immediate 
electoral alliance between the parties opposed to the present 
Administration. WHatchets are not so easily buried. In 
British politics fresh alignments have almost always come 
about suddenly, as the result of new and startling circum- 
stances and not in consequence of careful calculations of 
electoral chances. Nevertheless, the present trend of opinion 
in the Labour and Liberal parties is a matter of importance. 
For the first time since the National Government was formed 
conditions are such as to make an alternative combination 
at least possible. If there were a breakaway of any size 
from the ranks of Government supporters it would be more 
than a possibility. 
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THE AGREEMENT WITH ITALY 


ee reception of Mr. Chamberlain’s Anglo-Italian 

Agreement, both at home and abroad, has corre- 
sponded entirely to expectation. At home, the dithyrambs 
in the Daily Mail and the Daily Express (which the 
Paris Temps tickets quite rightly as “ the papers of the 
Extreme Right”), the solid approval of The Times 
and Daily Telegraph, the partisan onslaught of the 
Daily Herald, and even the more searching criticism 
of the Manchester Guardian, could all have been guar- 
anteed beforehand. So certainly could the Italian and 
German encomiums, each duly safeguarded by reminders 
that the Rome-Berlin “ axis ” is not affected. 


There is, then, no dearth of slogans. But, going 
behind them, what are we to think? The Manchester 
Guardian calls it a reversion to the Old Diplomacy, to 
Power Politics, and to the adjustment by imperialist 
Powers of their imperial interests at the expense of 
third parties. In place of Italy read France, in place 
of Abyssinia and Spain, Egypt and Morocco, and we 
should be back at the Lansdowne-Delcassé Agreement 
which founded the original Anglo-French Entente. 
But Mr. Chamberlain would hardly deny this. His 
defence must be that the current of international reversion 
had set in long before he took a hand, and that in shaping 
a course by it he has only paid such reluctant tribute 
as the “ realist’ must to facts that lie beyond his power 
to alter. 


What then are the merits of the Agreement ? Omitting 
two issues—the recognition of Italian Abyssinia and 
the evacuation of Spain—most of the points dealt with 
are very minor. The Agreement does not, like that 
between Lansdowne and Delcassé, involve mutual 
transfers of territory. Yet its undertakings, positive 
and negative, add up to a good deal. They formally 
put an end to mutually hostile propaganda; they 
reassure Italy against a British closing of the Suez 
Canal, and Great Britain against an Italian military 
enterprise from Libya against Alexandria and Haifa; 
and they pledge each party not to alter its naval, military, 
or air dispositions in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Red Sea without notifying the other. Short of naval- 
military-air “ conversations,” how much further could 
they proceed, it might be asked, on the path that leads 
to an Entente? At least that is how it would look 
were the whole Agreement not dependent for its ultimate 
validity on the settlement of those awkward issues, 
Abyssinia and Spain. 

Of these Abyssinia is the less vital. Our climb-down 
over it is inglorious, but so has been our whole record in 
the Abyssinian tragedy. The League of Nations may not 
exactly leap to authorise recognition, but eventually 
some authority will be obtained from it. The real 
crux is Spain. It is so, because it raises in the clearest 
and sharpest form the question whose answer conditions 
the rest: what are Signor Mussolini’s real intentions ? 
Is he seeking a permanent peace with us? Or is he 
manoeuvring for position on the eve of a predetermined 
European war? If we could answer that question with 
certainty, we could with equal certainty appraise the 
Agreement. It is because we cannot, because only time 
can, that the Agreement, whatever else it does, will not 
diminish British rearmament by one aeroplane. Min- 


isters make no claim that it will. “Trust Mussolig 
but keep your powder dry” seems to describe Me 
Chamberlain’s attitude. ey 


The enigma is obvious. Signor Mussolini js believed 
to have sent to Spain, from first to last, over 100,009 
Italians, and they have had fairly heavy casualties,. 
has also sent aeroplanes, guns, munitions, and supplies 
of all kinds, besides rendering expensive naval assistang. 
His outlay has been on the scale of the largest sort of 
imperial war. What does he look to get from it? If 
‘we assumed that Germany and Italy were Planning t) 
launch a greater war together in the near future, it woul 
be easy to see. Should such a conflict come this summer, 
Italy with her armed forces occupying Spain, Spanish 
Morocco, and Majorca, as they do at present, could mak 
the harbour of Gibraltar unusable, the Straits of Gibraltg 
impassable, and the transport of French troops ftom 
Algiers to Marseilles exceedingly difficult. But if this 
assumption proves wrong—as we all hope it may—whyt 
then? What gain will Mussolini show the Italian people 
to justify the expense of their blood and treasure? 
According to the Letters which form part of the Agree. 
ment, Italy must not only withdraw “ volunteers” 
according to the British formula, but, if the war finishes, 
she will withdraw all Italian men and war material, while 
pursuing in Spain no territorial or political aims, and 
seeking no economic privileges. No counter-promise 
is made by Great Britain to balance such an unqualified 


abdication. May not its completeness sound too good 
to be true ? 


Assume its truth, and all is plain sailing. The Agree. 
ment is a definite advance. It points the way to good 
Anglo-Italian relations. Followed as it may be bya 
Franco-Italian Agreement, there is a prospect of peace 
covering the whole Mediterranean. Such a development 
would not ensure the peace of Europe, because the main 
Continental antagonism—that between Germany and 
Russia—would be left outside it. But a Five-Power 
Pact bringing them both inside might charm even that 
peril away. If Mr. Chamberlain can successfully work 
for this, and cease confining his further aim to a Four- 
Power Pact (a very different and altogether less hopeful 
conception), he may indeed order his opponents to eat 
their hats. But just at present hat-eating would seem 
premature on either side. 
Chamberlain, having determined, against Mr. Eden, to run 
the peace-race in a particular way, has in the first lap of 
his course, beyond cavil, been successful. 


Take the other assumption—that Signor Mussolini 
anticipates a larger war, and expects to use Spain in it 
before his promise to evacuate need trouble him. Do 
we in that case lose anything material by the Agreement? 
The answer is that we might, but we need not. One's 
reminded of the two Anglo-German Agreements negoti- 
ated but not validated in 1913-14 before the War. Grey 
has been blamed for many things, but nobody of sub- 
stance has blamed him for making those agreements. 4 
danger lurked in them, which may, indeed, on the Germaa 
side have been partly a motive; it was that when the 
need came for Great Britain to enter the War, those 
unratified Agreements might help to distract her statesmen 
and delay their action. In the event they did not; and 
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sat is WhY Grey deserved nothing but credit for con- 
doding them. Mr. Chamberlain today finds himself 
in a position not so unlike Grey’s. He confronts the 
. ed threat of an Armageddon, which may burst in 
Ussoliny, wr upon Europe, or may, on the other hand, disappear. 





tbe. M; pis duty is twofold—to seek peace and to prepare against 
ya. His Italian Agreement is a legitimate effort under 

believed 

100,009 

Supplies 

stance, ASTER has been enlivened politically by renewed 

Sort of and vigorous discussion of a “ Popular Front” 


a I in Great Britain. And the Labour Party appears to have 
mung to wmmitted yet another of its atrocious political blunders® 
t would py hastening to issue a manifesto condemning root and 
nit inch the demand for a united opposition to the 
pies Government. _Labour’s position, as officially stated, is 

imple; and its prospects brighter than they seem to 


ee: anyone else in the country. The party stands on a plat- 
if thi of unqualified Socialism, and by its efforts is capable 
~ whi of winning an absolute majority in Parliament. Anyone 
people who suggests that Labour needs allies, and must make 
asure? concessions in its programme if it is to acquire the 
Apres. fy Teoessary support from other Opposition parties, is a 
teers” fy heretic, a defeatist, and a traitor. Tt appears, indeed, 
rishes if one of Labour’s chief activities in the next few 
whik months, of critical importance in Europe’s history, will 
, and jy Pe t0 stamp out the heretics and compromisers in its 
omise ranks. Yet to unprejudiced observers of the present 
alified political situation, and indeed to thousands of Labour s 
good fy Upporters, Labour’s manifesto reads like a fairy story. 


And the Daily Herald’s sentimental and emotional 
glosses on the official statement only serve to emphasise 
Set BF its essential weakness. 


ood dees , 

by a The facts are that to obtain a majority in Parliament 
peace Labour must win some 140 seats by its own efforts ; that 
ment (g seven years of National Government have not created 
main jy inthe country a majority of Socialists pur sang ; that there 
and @ 120 prospect of a general election unless the Government 
ower ff chooses to go to the country at some moment excep- 


that @ tionally favourable to itself; and that in Parliament the 
vork Labour Opposition, which appears to believe it is on the 
our- verge of power, has been clumsy and ineffective up to a 
eful degree which has aroused protests from the rank-and- 
file of the parliamentary party. And one reason at least 
sem for the ineffectiveness of the Opposition is that Labour 
Mr, @ 1s failed to give appropriate expression to the sense of 

dissatisfaction with the Government that pervades large 
of sections of the electorate outside the Labour movement. 


There is no majority in the country for Socialism. 
ini § ‘There is no conceivable prospect of there being one in 
it f ny near future. Even with a Parliamentary majority, a 
Do § Labour Government could not achieve Socialism now 
t? § by Parliamentary means. And a leadership which 
is [J imagines that that will or can be done is likely to lead 
ti» | Labour to yet another disaster; and in the meanwhile, long 
ey fF before a majority has been achieved, events in Europe 
h- may sweep the whole Labour movement into oblivion. A 
A fj Party that ignores such facts is doomed, and rightly 
fn doomed, to failure; there is much to be learned from 
¢ the history of other Socialist movements in Europe which 
have tried to realise socialism in countries that were not 
Ptepared for it, or refused to co-operate with other 
Progressive forces. It is interesting to notice how the 
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the first head. Its motives and its execution merit 
respect; and only in one item, perhaps, does it actually 
impede our defence preparations. That is in regard to 
the establishment of an adequate naval and air base in 
Cyprus—an urgent matter, it may be argued, but one 
that the Cabinet in any event would possibly have gone 
on neglecting. 


:f LABOUR AND THE POPULAR FRONT 


failure to recognise the facts of the case intrudes itself 
into the official party declarations. Mr. George Dallas, 
for instance, claims that the Labour movement is already 
a Popular Front, composed of the Trade Unions, the 
Co-operatives and the Parliamentary Labour Party; at 
the same time the Co-operative Conference declares for 
that wider Popular Front which the Labour Party has 
so completely condemned. The Party points to its 
recent victories at Ipswich and West Fulham as proof of 
its independent progress to power; while everyone 
knows they were won only through the support of other 
Opposition movements, and especially of the Liberal 
vote. The Party says that Labour will win by itself ; 
yet throughout the country, on such vital issues as Spain, 
China, unemployment, nutrition, Labour has continually 
and successfully co-operated with Liberals, Conserva- 
tives and Communists. Finally, Labour claims that 
Socialism’s final victory is inevitable ; what concerns the 
country is whether any alternative Government, or 
any effective Opposition, is possible at the present 
moment. 


Labour’s official claims may be dismissed as the 
products of fantastic optimism ; they do not represent 
the state of feeling either in the Labour Party or in the 
country as a whole. And if persisted in they will destroy 
the possibility of building up an Opposition which 
shall be, as an Opposition should be in a parliamentary 
democracy, both an effective check on Government 
policy and the source of an alternative Government. 
The lack of such an Opposition in recent years has had 
a profound and disastrous effect on British politics. 
In practice it has allowed the Government to become 
almost completely irresponsible for even the most serious 
mistakes, to proceed by a process of trial and error 
with the knowledge that errors will not have to be paid 
for by the loss of office. On several occasions in recent 
years the inconsistencies, tergiversations, weaknesses of 
British policy have caused dismay and bewilderment 
even among the Government’s own supporters; in others 
they have aroused profound hostility, but opposition has 
dissipated itself in protests, meetings, demonstrations, 
unco-ordinated campaigns on specific questions, and 
has never made itself properly felt in Parliament, 
and it is difficult not to feel that the result has been 
a depreciation of this country’s political currency. 


The truth is that an effective Opposition, which shall 
perform both the functions of an Opposition, can only 
be built upon close co-operation, extending to electoral 
agreements and the formulation of a common programme, 
between the Labour and the Liberal Parties; the task 
of both parties in the immediate future must be to 
give effective leadership and direction to the Opposition 
movement wherever it exists. ‘The essence of that task 
must be to formulate a united programme of agreed 
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policies capable of achievement in the lifetime of a 
single Parliament. Such a programme would be pro- 
gressive, and would necessarily fall short of Socialism ; 
foreign policy, tariffs, coal, taxation, nutrition, unem- 
ployment would alone be sufficient to provide its basis ; 
and it would give effective expression to the Opposition 
movement in the country. Labour may protest that, 
while bringing by far the largest body of support, it is 
asked to make by far the largest concessions. The 
answer is that in such a movement Labour would neces- 
sarily be the dominant partner, as the Conservative 
Party has been in the National Government ; and Labour 
might well consider whether Conservatism has gained 
or lost by the compromises and concessions made when 
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ee 
it entered into the compact of 1931. It is equally try, 
that, were such a movement successful, Labour would 
gain immeasurably in prestige, in experience, and jy 
political responsibility ; it would become, as it has nee 
yet succeeded in becoming, a national party in the bes 
sense of that phrase. The alternative is a purge an{ 
heresy hunt among its own supporters, and atic 
expectation of a parliamentary majority in that hopefi 
future which may never arrive. Labour in this 

has always been reformist and never revolutionan: 
for that reason there cam be no insuperable bar y 
co-operation between Labour, Liberals and  centyip 
sections of the Conservatives in providing the leadership 
for which many are now waiting. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


“VRNHE country,” said the retiring President of the League 

of Young Liberals on Monday (Easter having perhaps 
got into his blood), “‘ is ripe for a complete political landslide 
that will drive the National Government out of office, and 
may put Liberals back in power for a generation.” Is this 
sheer moonshine ? Or what does it mean? Conceivably, 
I suppose, that if the country knew where its true interest 
lay it would send Liberal candidates back to Westminster 
by the hundred. With that interpretation I should certainly 
not quarrel ; nothing could be better for the country than 
another Liberal Government like that of 1906. But the words 
will hardly be twisted into that meaning. On the face of it 
they signify not merely what is desirable but what is probable. 
And Liberals in this context, it must be remembered, pre- 
sumably mean Liberals of the Opposition section, for it is 
to that that the League of Young Liberals belongs. What 
conceivable basis is there for such a prediction ? At the last 
General Election about a score of Opposition Liberals were 
returned to the House, and hardly one of them with an English 
seat can count with any certainty on getting back next time. 
At by-election after by-election the Liberals have let the 
contest go without putting up a candidate at all, and of the 
few that did put up none except Mr. Isaac Foot came anywhere 
within sight of success. Electoral prospects are singularly 
difficult to assess, but my reading of all the signs available is 
—in spite of Ipswich and West Fulham—that the country 
as a whole feels that the Government, with all its faults, 
has kept Great Britain out of war, and it cares so much more 
about that than about anything else that it is in no mood to 
hand over power to another party which may land us in trouble. 

* * * * 

If one of the purposes of the visit of the Colonial Secretary 
of the Bahamas to this country is to popularise those attractive 
islands he will do well to make it clear how the Union Jack 
stands there in relation to the Stars and Stripes. America, 
I am told, has very nearly taken charge—all very pleasantly, 
through a large and increasing tourist traffic, which sends 
prices on the islands up, and what is more gets them stated 
regularly in dollars and cents, though the official currency is 
of course sterling, as it should be in a British Crown Colony. 
You buy your clothes in dollars and cents, you pay your taxi 
in cents (and a dollar or two), you pay a dollar for the privilege 
of bathing in a sea swimming-pool. This seems to need 
changing. 

*x * * * 
' News of Pastor Niemoller that reaches me by a rather 
devious route indicates that the famous Dahlem preacher, 
who was discharged from prison by a verdict of the People’s 
Court, but rearrested by the Secret Police and consigned to a 
concentration camp, is undergoing serious hardships. He is 
allowed only one letter a fortnight, and a letter from his wife 
was kept from him because he had had one too recently. 
He would no doubt be released at once if he would give a 


promise not to preach, but this he stedfastly refuses, The 
effect of prolonged rigours on his physical and mental health 
is causing his friends very intelligible anxiety. From th 
international point of view it is very much to be r gretted th 
the gulf between Germany and Britain should be widens 
by a persecution which alienates the whole of religious opinion 
in this country. 
* * * * 

Last Saturday, when the newspapers generally wer 
charged with such topics as forecasts of the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement and General Franco’s break-through to the coa, 
an impressive contents-bill caught my eye : 

DEVON WOMAN 

PREDICTS WAR 

IN TWO YEARS 
It did its work, in so far as it impelled me to the expenditur 
of three-halfpence, which is the strange sum at which the 
Western Morning News values itself. On the whole it wa 
not a very dashing effort at vaticination. Two years is a long 
time ; I have heard war in not much over two months pr- 
dicted. But there are two points about this prediction. I 
the first place, its author was a Devon woman, and I hav 
always held, for good reason, that Devon women surpass al 
others in wisdom as well as in every other laudable attribute; 
in the second it was based on astrology, and if you see it in the 
stars it is so; it may be added, thirdly, that it possesses th 
added virtue of discretion, for long before two years are up 
even its author will have forgotten all about it. 

* x * * 

Gliding, I believe, has a bearing of some value on variow 
problems of aviation proper (if it is more proper to be pr 
pelled by a motor than by wind-currents cum gravity) and to 
that extent its growing popularity is no doubt to be welcomed; 
but the absence of any aller et retour aspect must be rathera 
serious drawback. On Easter Monday, for example, a pilot 
starting from Leicester glided (? glode) something over 2 
hundred miles into Gloucestershire, and another setting out 
from Pewsey in Wiltshire came to earth, or rather sand, a 
few miles from Plymouth. Both were brilliant performances, 
but over the sequel in each case a veil is drawn. The pilots, 
presumably, went home by train and the machines by Carter 
Paterson. 

* * * * 
What—no Nordics ? 

“There must be no short girls, no spectacled girls, and 
above all, no blondes,” in the march past Herr Hitler when 
he gets to Rome. So orders the secretary of the Fasas 
Party, according to the Exchange Telegraph Compal). 
They must, on the contrary, be tall, beautiful and blad- 
haired. 


For dark and true and tender is the north, 
And fair and fierce and fickle is the south. 


Ox isn’t it ? Janus, 
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HUDGET Day has once more become an ominous 

occasion. Sir Thomas Inskip’s warning that we 
cfall not sleep in our beds after Seeing the Budget follows 
ically from the Prime Minister’s insistence on the 
secessity of improving our position in the accelerated arms 


race. 

The exceptional economic recovery which Great Britain 
enjoyed up till Jast autumn contributed greatly towards the 
cost of rearmament. The past financial-year showed an 
increase of only £25.5 millions in the National Debt (some- 
what over £30 millions if certain capital items are taken into 
consideration) instead of the contemplated £80 millions. 
Though £16 millions less was spent on defence than originally 
budgeted for, total expenditure stood at £898 millions. In 
1933-34 total expenditure did not exceed £719 millions. 
Fyen this year the Chancellor would have. been faced with 
4 relatively minor problem. He could count on a further 
increase in the yield of the income tax and of the N.D.C. 
This gain will presumably not be very substantially reduced 
by the shrinkage of indirect taxation, stamp and death duties. 
The published defence and civil estimates and the actual 
cost of the service of the National Debt last year foreshadow 
a Budget of roughly £1,000 millions, with defence estimates 
at £343 millions, £90 millions of which it was supposed 
would be met by borrowing. If the revenue is put to 
{900-910 millions, the gap appears to be very small, and 
could easily be closed by measures preventing tax evasion. 
So far so good. But a substantial immediate rise in defence 
expenditure has to be contemplated which is not included 
in the published figures, and supplementary estimates will 
probably also be necessary to cover increased unemployment 
relief. Moreover, next year we shall certainly be faced 
with a substantial fall in the revenue resulting from 
the recent setback in economic activity. Thus the Chan- 
cllor is already at this juncture faced with the question 
whether to increase loan expenditure further or to increase 
taxation. 


There is not merely a simple clash, but a deplorable con- 
fusion of opinions on this issue. Two distinct arguments 
are used to confound the pessimist. It is suggested that at 
least part of the increased expenditure can, with considerable 
justification, be transferred into the future by borrowing. 
It would then be amortised in that happier period which 
this expenditure is supposed to bring nearer. This argument 
was used officially when the borrowing of £400 millions 
was announced. The other argument goes even further. 
Itis said that borrowing for rearmament is perfectly justifiable, 
hot because later generations can reasonably be made to 
bear the burden, but, on the contrary, because the future 
cannot be compromised by the mere choice between present 
methods of finance. For even should defence expenditure 
be paid for by borrowing, ‘the “ real ”. burden is shouldered 
concurrently. ‘Those who purchase the Government securi- 
les forgo their right to spend or invest in some other direction 
the amounts transferred to the Government. Thus private 
demand will fall. Productive resources thus become unem- 
ployed and will be transferred to the production of arma- 
ments. These are paid for by the proceeds of the loans. 
Furthermore, the payment of interest on the accumulating 
National Debt, it is said, cannot cause complications 
because it merely constitutes a redistribution of the 
national income, a transfer from one part of the population 
W another, 


The fallacy of the first argument is amply demonstrated 
by the analysis of the second; which in its turn is based on 
the erroneous assumption that the redistribution of the national 





THE BURDEN OF REARMAMENT 


By THOMAS BALOGH 


income cannot determine its size.* The history of the last 
six months in America seems to afford a warning that taxation 
may rise to such levels as to discourage capitalists from 
entering upon risky commitments. For any profits which 
may result would be heavily reduced by taxes, whereas losses 
must be borne by the investor. Such taxation may induce 
people to hoard instead of investing, and so in the end reduce 
the national income. But even if we neglect the unfavourable 
effects of an increase in taxation on national income, there are 
very cogent reasons for believing that progress will be more 
difficult in future than it has been in the past. In the nineteenth ‘ 
century the population was increasing rapidly and there 
were vast possibilities of profitable investment at home, 
and probably even more abroad. The period was relatively 
free from political risks. All this has changed, and it is probable 
that investment will be less attractive in future. At the same 
time very much the same risks will tend to increase the 
unwillingness either to lend or to invest of those who have 
command over savings. 


This undoubtedly is a most disturbing prospect. But it is 
not enough to reject the over-optimistic views on the present 
outlook without putting forward positive suggestions to 
solve the problem or at least to alleviate the difficulties. If 
an increase of the national debt tended to depress national 
income in future, would a decrease of the national income 
not have the same effect with the national d2bt remaining 
unchanged ? The flow of current savings is at present not 
fully absorbed by private investment demand and Government 
loan expenditure. Private demand, moreover, seems still 
to be shrinking. If taxation is raised, it will probably fall still 
further. Thus, in the absence of some new factor reversing 
this trend, the capacity of the country would be diminished 
by increasing taxation as there would be a general destruction 
of capital values and subsequently also of physical capital 
equipment. The ultimate position is likely to be even worse 
because the shrinkage of national income will continue 
until net savings vanish or a budget deficit appears as a result 
of the continued fall in the revenue. In the meanwhile 
the slimming process involves unemployment and hardship. 
Therefore a realistic interpretation of the future does not 
support measures which would reduce private demand and 
national income more than is necessary to accommodate 
rearmament without a general rise in prices. The French 
and American experiences between 1930 and 1933 should 
have demonstrated this point. 

This analysis tends to show that financial policy at this 
moment should be concentrated on the task of maintaining 
national income even at the cost of some increase in the 
national debt. At the same time every effort should be 
made to remove the obstacles in the way of a restoration of 
private investment. 

The deflation of 1929-1931 was overcome by the combined 
effect of currency depreciation, tariffs, cheap money, and 
last but not least by the fall in the price of imports which 
set free demand for durable goods, especially houses and 
motor-cars. These stimuli seem to have exhausted their 
effectiveness and cannot (at least in the short run) be relied 
upon to restart expansion, though cheap money remains 
an essential element of any constructive policy. We have 
been very much favoured by fortune in the past six years. 
Now a financial policy very much more conscious of economic 
necessities is needed if the same results are to be obtained. 
A revision of our system of taxation so as to diminish the 
risk element in investment, an extension of the system of 


* See the cogent article by Professor Robbins in the current issue 
of Lloyds Bank Review. 
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risk insurance facilitating the provision of capital, measures 
designed to cause a fall in the cost of living, and a readjustment 
of other costs without waiting for the pressure of unem- 
ployment, are some of the steps which ought to be considered 
in order to relieve the Government as speedily as possible 
of the necessity of maintaining employment and national 
income by direct assistance and loan expenditure. Failing 
such policies, we may well find ourselves faced with increased 


FROM 1914 TILL NOW: 
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unemployment and/or with an alternation between pe; 
of growing Government Debt and subsequent Periods of 
currency depreciation. France had such an experience ; 
the past two years, though for different reasons, Such 
development would threaten with an increasing : 
the individualist economic system. In a world of omy: 
totalitarian success, this could not fail to have fatal Politig) 
consequences. 





IV. THE LEAGUE ERA 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


N the light of events the League of Nations appears as 
an attempt to reverse a historical process which had 
lasted for several centuries. This attempt was necessary, 
because Leviathan, the autonomous, sovereign State, though 
increasing in strength, had failed to provide security. As 
the first stage in the disappearance of territorial sovereignty 
some kind of league of States was not merely desirable, 
but inevitable. On the other hand, even among the most 
highly civilised peoples, the impetus of nationalism was 
greater, the habit of submissioa to the authority of the State 
was stronger, the circle of loyalties and range of imagination 
narrower than the promoters of the League had reckoned. 
The “average man,” who would suffer willingly on behalf of 
the Nation-State, was not yet inclined to make similar 
sacrifices on behalf of a League of Nations. A cold analysis 
of the enthusiasm for “ collective security ” in the countries 
where the League had the most support was not altogether 
reassuring ; the United States, the most powerful nation 
in the world, maintained a policy of isolation, and there 
were countries in Europe where the League was associated 
with humiliation and disappointment. The British people 
might have been the first, though they were indeed the 
last, to realise the significance of these facts; the attitude 
of the Dominions towards commitments in Europe already 
showed the failure even of the members of a democratic 
and world-wide Commonwealth to think in terms of inter- 
locked and world-wide interests. Thus, if the authority 
of the League were challenged in a matter which did not 
seem immediately vital to the security of the majority of 
its members, this challenge might not be met. Moreover, 
the “old diplomacy” had aimed at isolating outbreaks of 
war. The failure of this diplomacy in 1914 had blinded 
opinion to the value of the work of keeping a fire from 
spreading. It was hoped that, with the League, there would 
be no more fires, but from this point of view the League had 
the disadvantage of making any question into a general ques- 
tion, and any failure into a general failure. None of the pacts 
signed or suggested between 1919 and 1925 really evaded 
this difficulty. 


Since disputes could no longer be isolated it was essential 
for the future of the League that any test case should be 
one in which the rights were clear, and the burden of joint 
action equally distributed. It was even more desirable 
that this test case should be delayed until the nations had 
enjoyed a long period of peace and prosperity, and thereby 
learned that a disturbance of the peace was a general nuisance. 
Unfortunately there was no long cycle of fat and tranquil 
years. In 1929 the machinery of production in the United 
States was at work beyond the limits of effective internal 
demand. The way out of this difficulty lay in encouraging 
exports, but how could other nations buy more American 
goods, when their means of payment—their own goods— 
were shut out by a high tariff, and the American people 
was reducing foreign purchasing power by insisting upon 
the repayment of War Debts ? The bubble of American 
confidence burst-in the autumn of 1929. The American 
collapse dislocated the economic life of Europe. The 


sinister results were greatest in Germany, partly owing fg 
the imprudent financial policy of the central and municipal 
governments. Hence the extraordinary success of the Nyj 
party. The philosophy of this party had no scientific past, 
and is unlikely to have a scientific future ; the official version 
in Mein Kampf is partly an adaptation for wider use of ; 
local Austrian programme, including an  anti-semitin 
described years ago as “ socialism for fools.” On the other 
hand, historians can quote many instances of the retu 
of a baffled and hard-pressed people to lower levels of thought 
and action, and to a semi-religious obscurantism. Th 
Nazis offered, with their farrago of doctrine, something 
positive, victorious, hopeful. They also gave an outlet » 
long dammed-up hatred, and here the Communists had 
been the first to preach that a new society could be built 
on a foundation of hate and murder. To the outer world, 
and particularly to France, the Nazi success destroyed al 
hope of reasonable co-operation with the German peopl, 
Vengeance for the treaty of Versailles, the whole treaty, 
without discrimination, was part of the Nazi religion, 
and to this religion all Germans were now forced to 
subscribe. 


The economic depression had important results in the 
Far East. The rapidly increasing population of Japan, cut 
off from emigration to other countries in the Pacific, depended 
for their livelihood upon exports. The American slump 
affected one of their best customers; the disorders and 
the rise of nationalist feeling in China affected the other, 
For this reason the Japanese became more concerned with 
Manchuria as a market and a source of supplies. The agree 
ments between China-and Japan about Manchuria were not 
clear, and each party had grievances. At the moment whe 
the country had a new importance for Japan, the Chinese 
made an effort to regain control of it. The Japanese knew 
that this control was likely to bring the usual nationalist 
exclusiveness in economic matters; the military party 
in Japan, which had assumed the direction of policy, decided 
to take Manchuria by force. In March, 1932, the Japanese 
set up a puppet State of Manchukuo. China appealed to the 
League ; a special committee of investigation found that Japan 
had committed acts of aggression. Japan rejected the findings 
of the commission ; the League accepted them. 

Here was the test case of the League. No more dangerous 
test could have occurred. The Japanese were in the wrong, 
but they had not been without provocation, and, whatever 
the reasons for the legislation against the Japanese and 
their goods in countries of European stock; this discrimination 
could not be called liberal, or brought within the intentions 
of the League. In any case vindication of League authority 
was difficult. There was no certainty of American co-operation, 
if matters had come to war, and the whole burden might 
have fallen upon the British Navy. This navy had been 
reduced in strength, with the approval of the friends of the 
League in Great Britain; the position in Europe was more 
serious than it had been since 1919. A war which began @ 
the East might well spread to the West. Therefore, Japa 
was left alone, 
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: 1933, Japan resigned from the League, and, at 
La the Nazi party began to destroy political 
ence in MA fiberty in. Germany. These events were the setting of the 
Such “int months of the Disarmament Conference. The Council 
Patalysy HM of the League had begun to prepare for a conference on 
disarmament in the period of optimism following the Locarno 
treaties. The fact that years had gone by without agreement 
on any scheme showed the failure of the different covenants 

ce, A new covenant, the Kellogg pact, was indeed 

ted in 1928 by almost every State ; if the adherents to 

this and other pacts had really believed in one another’s 
sincerity, a disarmament conference would have been 
sary. The discussions at the conference were narrowed 

down at last to the German claim to equality and the French 
caim to security. A formula covering these two claims 
aimitted German equality of rights in a system providing 




















mg ty security for all, but the difference was too great to be 
2 settled by words. For some time past, the Germans had 
c ie done little to encourage French confidence, and the French 
Version 
€ of 
Mitism 
* Other By E. M. 
Bee OET, hero, and cad, D’Annunzio presents a test problem 
ought to the Englishman. Byron, to whom he has been 
The compared, was difficult enough, and was sent by us on a 
thing continental pilgrimage from which he has never returned. 
et 0 D’Annunzio is even more troublesome, since his poetry is 
had more poetical than Byron’s, his heroism is more histrionic 
buit and his caddishness is not an aristocratic freak but innate 
wai in his bones and bowels. And he has no sense of humour 
4 al —the “saving grace’ as we are pleased to call it. Faced 
ple, by such a problem, the Englishman becomes uncritical 
cals and unjust, thinks himself profound when he castigates 
en, and acute when he is merely being nasty, refuses to admit 
dw that an ill-bred egoist can be a genius and a leader of men, 
and suspects shoddiness because there is no underlying 
the moral worth. D’Annunzio, a very great southerner, is not 
Cut thus to be judged. His standards are not ours, and if we 
ided J ask him to sign a suburban gentlemen’s agreement he will 
imp # impale us contemptuously upon the point of his pen as 
and B® he did President Wilson. How are we to approach him ? 
her. = This book*, by his secretary and sometime publisher, will 
vith B help us. It is not much of a book, but it breathes his atmo- 
et: HB sphere and accepts his ideals. 
not His leading passion was the Renaissance passion for earthly 
hen immortality. And he knew that immortality cannot be won 
ese by talking. Effort must accompany advertisement, and. 
ew a a writer, a patriot, and a lover, he worked very hard. 
list By the time he died he had a number of fine books to his 
ty credit, a still larger number of mistresses, and the city of 
ed Fume. It is no small haul. It is a substantial hostage 
se against oblivion. So long as Italy is Italy, he will not be 
he § forgotten. He, Paderewski, and T. E. Lawrence stand 
an out as the three artists who achieved fame as men of 


gs action during the last War-period, and of the three he is 
much the most spectacular. He will win the prize which 
us he wanted and which he certainly deserves. 


g, There is another prize—the silence that does not even say 
ef it is silent; D’Annunzio knew nothing about that. In 
d some words which were engraved in his retreat of the 
n Vittoriale——words which his biographer accepts as mysterious 


s but which are probably just muddled—he claims to approach 
the gods Princeps et Praeco, as a Prince and a Herald. He 
l Was always heralding, always heading some sumptuous 
t embassy of his own creation, always clothing his actions in 
1 a gorgeous rhetoric which concealed them. Here again, 
¢ he belongs to the garrulous, restless, processional Italian 
Renaissance. “I go to awake the Dead,” cried the fifteenth- 
| 
) 





century scholar Cyriac of Ancona, meaning that he was 
e} x. = 7 1 . 

en with his Greek studies. “I go towards the 
D’Annunzio, (Heinemann. 15s.) 











By Tom Antongini, 














little to lessen German exasperation. Every German 
Government since 1919 had accepted. the thesis of the 
fundamental unrighteousness of the Treaty of Versailles ; 
the German people had now given their votes, in blind 
enthusiasm, to a party which had already lapsed into barbarism 
in its domestic policy. It was too much to hope that a nation 
which accepted a domestic policy of this kind would keep 
agreements about the limitation of armed force, and, as if to 
defy the world, the Germans, in October, 1933, withdrew 
from the League. 

These events took place nearly twenty years after the 
outbreak of the War which had been fought by the peoples 
for security. Security was as far away as ever. Victory 
had been as empty as defeat, and, yet, if either in hope or 
despair the democratic States gave up those armaments 
which had not brought peace, they would be leaving the world 
defenceless before the declared enemies of liberty and the 
supporters of might as the only law between nations, parties, 
and individuals. 


A MEDITERRANEAN PROBLEM 


FORSTER 


Light,” cries D’Annunzio, meaning that he has ratted in 
the Chamber of Deputies from the Conservatives to the 
Socialists. The actions are not unimportant, the phrases 
are striking. But the Light, the Dead, remain as they were, 
in silence. 

Signor Antongini, who was with him while he was writing 
The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, is interesting in this con- 
nexion. He suggests that that particular play was inspired 
not by religious mysticism but by a pair of female legs. 
D’Annunzio was full of ideas but he could not use them until 
he had had the good fortune to see Ida Rubeinstein dancing 
in a ballet. Then he exclaimed “Here are the legs of St. 
Sebastian for which I have been searching in vain all these 
years,” and poetry poured from his pen. No doubt the 
anecdote exaggerates, still it emphasises the point that his 
contacts with life were sensuous and local in their character ; 
certain gestures, certain limbs, certain spots of soil in the 
Abruzzi and elsewhere, served as jumping-off grounds for 
his art, and impelled him into orations about human destiny. 
Nothing he writes is profound. Yet he is never superficial, 
because he is excited by what he touches and sees, or hopes to 
touch. ‘“‘ We ate oranges as if they were bread.” Why has 
this phrase, in its half-remembered Italian, lingered in my 
mind for nearly thirty years ? It is a phrase from his drama 
The Dead City, and, placed where he placed it, it brought out 
the taste of the newly picked fruit and the feeling of it between 
the lips and the teeth; not pulp, not juice, but a unity, 
bread-like, divine. The characters—poor mortals, they had 
fallen in love as they should not—discussed such an orange 
amidst the aridities of Greece, and it passed as a tangible 
presence behind the veil of their prose, it lent importance to 
their fate, like the peaches and pears surrounding a Crivelli 
Madonna. There are several lists in Signor Antongini’s 
tribute, which will repel the reader by their triviality and expen- 
siveness, yet he had better study them, because they indicate 
D’Annunzio’s aesthetic sources—lists of fruits, mottos, 
scents, horses, villas, women, dogs. Most of these, including 
the women, had to be renamed after the poet handled them, 
so that he might have an additional sense of power. They 
are defiled by his possessiveness, but they are evidently neces- 
sary to his art. 

The women deserve particular attention—from Duse 
the divine down to poor Madame de B——, whose 
confessions fill an entire chapter. She describes her first 
and last visit to the poet’s villa at Florence. “On the pillar 
on the left I read ‘ Beware of the dog’ and on that on the 
right ‘ Beware of the master.”” Her knees trembled, she 
rang the bell. ‘‘ The first shock in store was for my nostrils, 
the air was heavy with incense,” and before many minutes 
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she had been seduced. A few minutes more, and she was 
bowling away in a carriage lined like a coffin with roses. 
She told Signor Antongini of her fall many years later. It 
had become her great, her tender memory. He mentioned 
her name with due discretion to his employer, who only 
said: ‘“‘ Madame de B——? I think I remember her 
vaguely. She was at the time of La Figlia di Forio.” 

By now we are well into the waters of the Mediterranean. 
Our trouble is that, to the northerner, such an inscription 
as “‘ Beware of the dog—Beware of the master ” is essentially 
comic. Yet neither Signor Antongini nor D’Annunzio nor 
Madame de B—— seem to find anything funny in it or 
anything vulgar: it is to them a cynical proclamation of 
virility, which she who ignores ignores at her peril. This 
makes them antipathetic, so we must remind ourselves in 


DATA ON THE 


a 
conclusion that the Mediterranean is also the sea of co 
and of splendour. D’Annunzio’s courage is unquestionahe 
He possessed both grit and dash; he could urge Ttaly inty 
the War, fight in the trenches, fly over Vienna, Occupy 
administer Fiume against the approval of the Allies and of 
his own Government, and he could watch his own appendix 
be cut out under a local anaesthetic. And his splendour. 
that too is incontestable, although by our standards it jg often 
encumbered by bric-d-brac. He could write like Music, like 
scents, like religion, like blood, like anything, he could gw, 
into the folds of his magnificent prose whatever took his fancy 
and then assert it was sacred. There has been nobody lke 
him. Fascism wisely accepted him after a little demy 
and we had better do the same. We can anyhow hail hin 
by two of the titles which he claims: poet and hero, 


SUPERNORMAL 


By DAME EDITH LYTTELTON 


HE Society for Psychical Research, or the S.P.R. as 
it is familiarly called, has been collecting evidence of 
all kinds of psychical occurrences and supernormal faculties 
ever since it was founded by the Sidgwicks, Frederic Myers 
and Edmund Gurney over fifty years ago. The records are 
full of well-attested cases investigated with the most meticu- 
lous care, and the volumes of “ Proceedings ” contain also 
many valuable papers on different subjects connected with 
the research. Little of the information amassed has so far 
been made available in anything approaching a popular form, 
and it is therefore a matter of considerable interest that 
the publication of a series of small volumes is contemplated, 
not indeed bearing the imprimatur of the S.P.R., but 
embodying a great deal of material taken by permission 
from the Society’s published and unpublished records. 


Although the Society may claim to have demonstrated the 
existence of telepathy and to have investigated other little 
understood powers or capacities such as clairvoyance, or 
precognition, and although many members, among them 
some of the most eminent, hold that the evidence for survival 
is also convincing, yet so complex and baffling are the facts 
that the Society is not, as a Society, able to make a scientific 
pronouncement about the exact import of its accumulated 
evidence or to put forth any synthesis which would be 
accepted by Science. The result is a great collection of 
accepted facts, but unrelated to scientific theories of the 
nature of man and his place in the scheme of things ; evidence 
also of strange happenings and curious extensions of man’s 
perception which are largely unknown except to the few 
physicists and psychologists who have studied them. It is 
safe to say that the general public has no idea of the amount 
of reliable and carefully investigated evidence which exists, 
and even those students interested, for example, in psychology, 
often seem unaware of the material which is available, though 
admittedly it has to be dug out of volumes upon volumes of 
scattered observations and experiments not subdued to a 
coherent explanation or theory. 


There are countless books about psychical experiences 
which carry no weight because of their purely personal and 
often unreliable and inaccurate nature, and the instinct of 
most reasoning minds is to ignore them completely. This 
is probably wise in the majority of cases where careful 


sifting of corroborative evidence is lacking. It is not 
generally realised, however, that many authentic examples 
of supernormal occurrences do exist, the evidence for which 
has been rigorously examined and tested by trained investi- 
gators. The forthcoming volumes will contain examples 
of cases which will have been investigated, carefully and 
methodically, used to illustrate the particular thesis of the 
author. 


They will deal primarily with such widely different subjects 


as Cross-Correspondences, and the evidence for survival 
contained in them, Hypnosis, its meaning and practice ; the 
evidence of purpose in psychical experiences. But there are 
many other aspects of Psychical Research of which late 
volumes could treat with advantage. 


The general trend of the evidence, as far as I can judge 
of it, is towards a demonstration of the contact between 
human beings in this life, and beings in another form of 
life. We are darkly ignorant of the conditions in another 
field of existence : we are incredulous, and doubtful whether 
such messages as reach us are veridical, or purely imaginary 
lucubrations of our own minds. The more psychology is 
studied the more complex and inexplicable become some of 
the problems connected with personality, but while we are 
forced to admit its fragmentary and shifting nature and 
to realise the myriad influences to which it is subjected, 
we yet know what we mean by personality, and can recognise 
it at once. We know when a remark or an action is, as we 
say, characteristic. . . . “‘ How like him!” we exclaim, ot 
“How unlike him” as the case demands. It is difficult 
to unravel how much this impression of personality owes to 
physical sight and sound—an immense debt no doubt= 
and how much to some mental or psychical contact, 


In his printed words it is possible to recognise imme 
diately the style, the limitations, the range of a dead author, 
We cannot confuse an essay by, let us say, Walter Pater with 
one by Bernard Shaw, or a poem by Swinburne with one 
by Bridges. In the alleged messages from the dead obtained 
by various methods, language and thought eminently charac: 
teristic of the supposed communicator has often been trans- 
mitted. This kind of evidence is of course impressive, but 
does not carry beyond the immediate circle of those who 
knew the communicator in life. Unfortunately, as every 
word has to be passed through the contamination of some 
physical brain, it is rare to obtain communications unmis- 
takably characteristic of another personality, or with an 
infallible sign manual of personality, except in flashes. Of 
these there are however a great number of examples. 


It is a tedious business extracting these shreds of evidence, 
No wonder religious people, especially Christians, urge that 
the revelation of their Founder has given all the evidence 
that is necessary, and that the laity need only have faith. 
But great masses of the laity are not in that mood, and a 
this moment of the world’s history nothing—not ships and 
guns, not aeroplanes and bombs, not Fascist or Communist 
theories of Government—can and will save the soul of mankind, 
and it is the soul, the word which stands for the spiritual 
part of man, that matters. 

It is easy to say that belief in and care for the soul is n0t 
necessarily bound up with a belief in survival. That 8 
true enough if by survival is meant the individual as fe 
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rs here. But psychical research is showing that the 
individual is not merely what he appears to be, that he has 
other powers ; and is linked with other forms of existence. 
“The first man is of the earth, earthy, the second man is 
the Lord from Heaven.” That St. Paul’s imaginative 
and poetic statement will be justified in times to come is 
the belief of many working in the field of psychical research. 
The outer man, the upper mind, the sixth sense, the super- 
conscious mind, all these terms strive to express the inex- 
pressible. St. Paul does it better. We can use his phrase 


IRELAND TODAY: V. EIRE 


as a symbol of what we find in our dim groping, although 
that may be beyond our absolute comprehension. 

Put on one side the case for survival. In itself it is of 
less importance than a demonstration of the existence of 
spiritual force in man. The recognition of the “ second 
man ” will turn people, hungry for guidance and for spiritual 
growth, to religion, using that word in the broad sense of a 
system of contact with spirit. This it is which makes 
psychical research the most important scientific quest of 
modern times. 


IN SEARCH OF A FUTURE 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


[This is the last of a short series of articles on Ireland in its domestic and external aspects] 


HE Constitution of Eire marks in fact almost as exactly 
as it does in theory the passage from one phase to 
another in the development of Southern Ireland. During 
the last fifteen years the country has lived on the momentum 
of a successful revolution, from which it has drawn the 
idealism on which it has attempted to shape its national life. 
Now the first phase of social experiment seems to be at an 
end, and the momentum of the revolution has exhausted 
itself, It is not easy to see what will take its place to provide 
the impetus for the development of Ireland in the future. 


Certainly it will not be the new Constitution itself, which 
with its undramatic democratic principles and liberal pro- 
visions clearly strikes the greater part of the electorate as an 
amiable irrelevance. Nor is the ideal of creating a Christian 

State likely:to influence social trends decisively, much publi- 

cised though this ideal has been. Catholic Ireland is scrupu- 

lous in-its ‘religious observances, but where material interests 
are directly concerned it will keep Christian principles likely 
to conflict with them strictly on the periphery of official policy. 

The unity of Ireland will of course provide an abiding ideal of 
one sort to every patriotic Irishman ; but in its fifteen years 
of independent life Southern Ireland has learned the necessity 
of taking a realistic view, and only an invincible optimism 
could place the ending of Partition among the probable devel- 
opments of the immediate future. It is with the immediate 
future thet Ireland is now at last concerned. When she first 
gained her independence she was not unnaturally preoccupied 
with visions and ideals. Now with some years of experience 
behind her as an independent modern State, she has found it 
necessary to divert her attention to the concrete problems 
which exercise all small and indigent countries. ‘The ideals 
on which the national life of Ireland will be shaped in the 
future will beyond a doubt be infinitely more material than 
they have ever been in the past. 

With this revision of ideals will inevitably come (it is in 
fact observable already) a marked decrease in public 
enthusiasm for some of the early luxuries of nationalism. 
This is likely to apply most immediately and most noticeably 
to the privileged position which nationalist sentiment has 
granted the Irish language. Irish, as everyone knows, is 
now recognised as the first official language; but it is in 
fact much more talked about than talked, and in practice 
1s more now the language of the people than it was before 
1922, Its general use is restricted to a few areas in the 
West, where there is a fractional minority which is exclusively 
Irish-speaking and a larger minority which is efficiently 
bilingual. Elsewhere its usage is histrionic. It is sometimes 
used in the Dail, and at meetings one hears speakers employing 
It for a few opening platitudes before reverting to English 
for the important. business of the day. It is sometimes 
used in official documents, and it shares a place with English 
on such things as signposts, telegraph forms, handbills, 
Tailway tickets, It has the field to itself only where the 
chances of causing confusion are absent, on for example the 
telephone booths which are proudly labelled Telefon. Its 


use on such occasions does harm to no one and is merely 
an innocuous symbol of the official and hitherto much 
publicised ideal of creating a Gaelic State. 


Elsewhere the attempt to revive and establish in general 
use a language dead except in the more remote and backward 
parts of the country has had much less harmless effects. 
Educational standards in the Irish schools have never been 
excessively high, but the intensive teaching of Irish which 
has been made obligatory in recent years has depressed 
them still further. In the primary schools, which are under 
government control, Irish is the official medium of general 
education ; and the secondary schools have been induced 
by grants and pressure from inspectors also to adopt it to some 
extent. Only an infinitesimal proportion of children 
know any Irish when they first attend school. The result 
is that not only are they compelled to begin their school 
careers by learning what is to them a difficult foreign language, 
but they have also at the same time to attempt to acquire 
knowledge of other subjects, of which they similarly know 
nothing, through the medium of this language which they 
do not know. Until quite recently anyone who had the 
courage to protest against these ridiculous methods, whose 
only effect could be in the long run to produce a virtually 
illiterate. nation, was promptly denounced as an enemy 
of Irish culture. But opposition to them has gradually 
grown in volume and has recently become more vocal ; 
and their defence has begun to be proportionately less 
arrogant. Mr. de Valera has just admitted that the time 
has arrived for the methods of teaching Irish in the schools 
to be freshly examined, and if the examination is to be 
conducted, as one assumes it will be, by educational authori- 
ties and not by party hacks, it is safe to predict that they 
will be abandoned; though of course it is equally safe 
to predict that Irish will be retained as a compulsory sub/e-t 
for study, for which there is perhaps something to be said 
on cultural grounds, and also that it will be retained as the 
official language for ceremonial occasions. It is incidentally 
worthy of notice that the educational policy which has 
hitherto held the field has never been approved by the Dail 
and lacks legislative sanction; it is the procuc: of depart- 
mental action in the early days of the Cosgrave administration, 
sustained by the combined pressure of fanatics and of those 
who have turned the language into an industry. 


These facts about the country’s educational methods, and 
about a score of other spheres where nationalist sentiment 
has similarly dictated an artificial and warping policy, have 
long been apparent to anyone not blinded by theories cr by 
the necessity of keeping up uncompromisingly nationalist 
appearances. It is proof of a decisively increased sense of 
realism and proportion on officialdom’s part that to state 
them in Ireland is no longer a social crime. The essence of 
the whole matter is of course that Ireland’s attempt to create 
an exclusively nationalist State, insulated from the influences 
of the outside world, came (through no fault of her own) 
about fifty years too late. Nationalism of that sort can today 
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exist successfully only in a totalitarian State, where the 
channels of communication can be officially dammed and 
closed, and for totalitarianism neither the government nor 
the people of Ireland has any taste. In a democratic country 
the outside world continually bursts in through books, the 
radio, films, visitors, the Press. The attempt to create a 
pure Gaelic State in Ireland has been checked at every turn 
by the increased contacts with the outside world which more 
widely distributed material prosperity and increasing urban- 
isation has brought about in recent years. An immense 
amount of energy, not easily spared, has gone into the pursuit 
of an impossible dream. 

If one can judge from appearances, no one is now more 
aware how impractical the nationalist vision in its pure form 
has been than Mr. de Valera, who in the past has struggled 
harder than anyone to realise it. He has certainly taken his time 
in parting company with his illusions, but no moment in the 
past would have been as promising for practical purposes as is 


= 
the present for him to give effect to a change of heart, 
electorate has at long last lost’ its self-consciousness 
apart from a minority which clings hysterically to what j 
imagines to be a sacred trust, has had its fill of the h : 
attendant upon extreme nationalist sentiment and 
Gaelic ideals. It is much more eager for the chance to 
its living in security than it is to see the constitutiona] 

of the country redefined in the supposed interests of inde. 
pendence. Mr. de Valera is the only Irish politician with ty 
confidence of the country who could give it that secus 
By initiating the conversations with Great Britain he has shown 
that to do so is his aim, and the entirely admirable nominations 
to the Senate which he has recently made prove that he docs 
not intend to. allow any wastage of the human Tesources of 
the country. With the likelihood of a policy for the futup 
that will hold a reasonable balance between progress ang 
tradition, Eire can now face the future with a certain 
confidence. 


DEATH BY MOONLIGHT 


By RONALD OGDEN 


HE lake was as still as a cup of tea and the moon was so 
bright it might almost have been daylight. It was 
early summer. 

You could see the trees reflected in the water as though 
it was a looking-glass. 

I had been fishing with Daniel but we hadn’t caught any- 
thing. 

Daniel was smoking a pipe. 

“* How about having a bathe ? ” he said. 

It seemed a pity to break the water. It looked so solid, 
like a sheet of glass ; but I said “ Yes.” So we took off our 
things and went in. Daniel’s skin looked very white in the 
moonlight. 

The water was pretty cold and made you gasp and tingle, 
but when we got used to it it was fine and made us feel ever 
so lively. 

It was when we’d been in a couple of minutes or so I first 
spotted the keeper. 

It must have been past midnight so Lord knows why he 
was there. He had his gun under his arm. He was always 
known for a queer one. 

In the War his life had been saved by a Bible. It had 
stopped a bullet over his heart or something. That had made 
him turn religious. But it was rumoured if your dog got into 
those woods he’d never get out alive. People said he’d shot 
dozens of dogs and buried them in those woods. 

He had a thinnish face and piercing black eyes which 
peered out under black and bushy eyebrows. His jowl was 
fierce and pointed and his whole expression was fierce. 

Nobody ever saw him laugh. 

He didn’t say anything when he saw us; just quietly 
gathered up our clothes and put them under his arm. 

When Daniel saw what he was doing he gave a shout. I 
was feeling a bit frightened. The man had an evil reputation. 
Some people thought he was a maniac. 

He stopped when Daniel shouted, and slowly raised his 
gun. Daniel began to look frightened. 

“ Put that gun down,” he shouted. “ We all know you 
murder animals but you can’t start murdering men.” 

“ Oh, can’t I?” said the keeper, deliberately taking aim 
at Daniel. 

There was a crack and Daniel put his hands over his eyes. 

He gave a yell of pain and I saw a splutter of little red dots 
break out on the back of his hands. 

I wasn’t far from the bank and I made for it with all my 
speed. I was so blind with rage I don’t know whether 
I swam or waded. I only remember jumping on that swine 
of a keeper and getting him so I had my knee on his throat 
and his arms spreadeagled. 


By that time Daniel had clambered up beside me, He 


got hold of the gun and rammed the muzzle in the keeper’ 
mouth. 

“Pll teach you to shoot at a defenceless man,” he sai 
* you bastard.” 

The keeper didn’t turn a hair. He just looked at us, 

Suddenly a pheasant broke from the wood in front of y 
and frightened Daniel. There was an awful noise from the 
gun and the keeper’s body went limp underneath me. 

Daniel stood for a moment dazed trying to understand what 
had happened. It took me a lot of time to realise it. 

Suddenly Daniel dropped the gun as though it was a 
red-hot poker. 

“T didn’t mean to do it,” he wailed. 
makes us murderers.” 

I was feeling mighty frightened myself. 

“Put on your’ clothes,” I said, “and let’s get away 3 
soon as possible. Nobody knows we’ve been here.” 

We collected up our rods and got home as quickly # 
we could. Nobody heard us come in. 

We couldn’t sleep. Daniel said we ought to run away. 
I said better to stay, because if we ran away people would 
be certain to suspect us. 

Daniel said it was certain they would catch us, they could 
trace us by our fingerprints on the gun. 

“Be a man,” I said, “if they do, let’s tell the truth and 
chance it. You’ve got the proof that he shot you in you 
hands.” 

His hands were beginning to swell up and get pufly, 
He washed them under the pump. 

Next morning I took Daniel down to Hastings on th 
motor-bike to see a doctor. 

We told him we’d been out shooting and I’d shot him 
by mistake. The doctor took a long time over it and bandaged 
Daniel up. I left him in Hastings with some money and 
came back on the motor-bike. 

I expected everyone would look at me but nobody seemed 
any different. In the Crown I heard the whole story. 

When the keeper’s wife had got up that morning she'd 
found a note on the kitchen table saying her husband was 
going to shoot himself because he was fed up with life 
Apparently he’d often threatened to and she wasn’t a bit 
surprised. She was glad. He’d been a terror to live with. 
For a long time she’d been certain he was balmy—s0 had 
all the neighbours. 

When they found the body they came to the conclusios 
that he’d shot himself lying down. 

I went to fetch Daniel from Hastings. 
much till after the inquest. 

Nobody even bothered about finger prints. 

Later on we had a bit of a celebration. 


“Oh God, that 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—VI 


[The writer, whose age is 26, is an Oxford graduate, and a schoolmaster] 


BELIEVE in Christianity because I accept its claim to 
| answer rightly the fundamental questions about human 
ie, the meaning and purpose of the universe, the place of 
mat in it, and consequently the way in which men must 
behave towards one another if they are not to violate the 
ws of their own nature. In other words, I believe in 

istianity because I believe it to be true. A religion 
cannot be rightly judged by any standard except that of 
tuth, This might seem a commonplace were it not that it 
is often suggested that Christianity should be accepted 
hecause it maintains a high ethical standard, because people 
find emotional satisfaction in it, or even because it is good 
for the lower-classes. There may be “ much to recommend 

Christianity as.a code of behaviour,” as the first writer in 

this series said, but Christianity is not a code of behaviour. 

It is not a man-made philosophy of life. It is a religion, 

and its claim to be the revealed truth of God makes it im- 

possible for us to hold that it is only acceptable to those who 

like that sort of thing. If it is true, it claims the allegiance 
of all men; if it is false it were better at the bottom of 
the sea. 

But religion is concerned with assertions which admittedly 
are incapable of proof, such as the existence and nature of 
God, and our ability to know His will. In what sense, 
then, is it possible for me to believe in Christianity and yet 
demand that my religion stand the test of truth? The fact 
is that while these assertions are incapable of strict logical 
proof, the questions to which they are answers cannot be left 
unsettled. How we ought to treat our fellow-men, for example, 
depends on our answer to the question: “ What is man 
for? Where does his good lie?”’ But no answer that we 
may make to that question is capable of proof, and yet we 
must enter into relationships with other men here and now. 
By demanding of my religion that it satisfy truth, I mean at 
least that the answers it gives to such questions shall not be 
fepugnant to reason, but that I must be content with belief 
where knowledge is not possible. 

Yet the Christian religion takes us much farther than this. 
Its central belief is that God, the Creator of the universe, 
exists; that we can best understand His nature in terms 
of loving Fatherhood ; and that to bring this truth to men to 
turn them from the death into which their own wilfulness 
leads them, He, whose existence transcends space and time 
and all human categories, broke into history at a definite 
moment and revealed Himself in the life of a man, Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The whole case for Christianity as a religion, the whole 
case for. Christianity as a personal faith for myself, rests 
upon the historical figure of Jesus Christ. This is a second 
commonplace, but the historical basis of Christianity was 
fot even mentioned by the writer of the first article, and is 
Commonly ignored. But that is to treat Christianity as a 
“philosophy of life,” a man-made theory, whereas its claim 
to be true rests ultimately upon the life of a man who lived 
a though it were true, in perfect certainty of God and His 
Fatherhood, of the hollowness of wealth and power and self- 
importance, and of the supremacy of this faith over evil, 
disease and even death. Either Jesus was right and we 

Must accept Him, or He was the most deluded man who 
ever set His fellow-creatures astray. As a Christian I believe 
Jesus was right and that the Resurrection set the seal of God 
upon His life. Here all argument ends. Each man must 
face this Jesus for himself and answer His question : “ Whom 
Say ye that 1am?” Is He God, fool or devil ? 

I think that I share in some degree the experience of many 

fistians that our answer is somehow forced out of us 
against our will. We are afraid to call Him God because 


the consequences of real obedience are terrifying. His 
strength and purity, His love and gay serenity forbid us to 
call Him fool or devil. We try to ignore the question, but 
it pursues us. We find we must give an answer and that 
however hypocritical our lives may appear in consequence, 
however wide the gap between what we do and what we say 
we believe, we cannot in the end deny the claim of Jesus 
Christ to be the truth and to command our obedience. 

The case for Christianity, therefore, rests wholly upon 
the life of Christ, and not at all upon the behaviour of Chris- 
tians. Their faults, the ineffectiveness of the Church— 
these are serious hindrances to the advance of the Gospel, 
but they are wholly irrelevant to the question of its truth. 
To believe in Christianity is to choose Christ as Master, “ to 
bet your life,” as Donald Hankey said, “ that Christ is right.” 

This is to believe where proof is impossible. But it is not 
irrational. On the contrary, I find that as my own knowledge 
and experience grow, the truth of this faith is constantly 
vindicated. Every Christian could give at least some instances 
of what he calls the “ working of the Holy Spirit,” has seen 
or shared in some triumph of love and faith over hatred and 
suspicion. But it is not only in these spheres that Christianity 
is upheld—in what are often private and apparently trivial 
situations. All human history, I would venture to assert, 
is a commentary upon the truth of the Christian Gospel. 
The teaching of Jesus was not an idealist’s dream; _ it is the 
sober truth about the nature of God’s Kingdom.. He asserted 
the strength of what was outwardly weak and despised, that 
abundance of property does not constitute wealth, that disaster 
follows in the train of human selfishness, since God’s laws 
cannot be broken with impunity. There has been no age 
and no nation in history which can claim to have had exemp- 
tion from these laws. The disintegration of social and 
political systems based on force and injustice is perhaps the 
clearest lesson of history. If Europe had known the meaning 
of forgiveness twenty years ago... 

The recovery of faith in the God of Jesus is equally essential 
to the future maintenance of all that is valuable in our western 
civilisation. The cheerful optimism of liberal opinion, 
summed up in the belief in progress, was shattered by the 
Great War. The outrages upon human personality which 
have become so brutal a commonplace of certain continental 
régimes are not so surprising if we remember that no man- 
made faith can guarantee a faith in man. Humanism is not 
enough. Sooner or later it finds itself out. Similarly with 
the State. Christianity is the bulwark against both the 
licence of individualism and the tyranny of totalitarian 
States for the same reason, that it sees man against the eternal 
purpose of the love of God, and not as an isolated phenomenon 
who is entitled to do as he pleases or as a mere cog in a pur- 
poseless, selfish machine. To the question “ Why shouldn’c 
I?” which so often heralds the subversion of morality, 
Christianity can reply, “ Because God...” It takes a 
whole metaphysic to answer that question, as Plato knew 
when he set out to reply to Glaucon and Adeimantus. Christi- 
anity has in it the power to safeguard freedom; and the 
Church may yet be found the champion of liberty in 
our age. 

Or it may not. The tragedy which is the essence of man’s 
life is epitomised in the events of Holy Week. The innocent 
is always slain with the guilty, men prefer darkness to light, 
falsehood to truth. But the Christian’s faith is that God’s 
purpose is not defeated. Whether in the next years the 
things that Jesus stood for are rejected or sought by men 
will not affect the sovereignty of God or the truth of 
Christianity any more than the Crucifixion destroyed the 
life of Christ. 
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MUSIC 
Feodor Chaliapin 


“© CHARLIE ARPIN! Charlie Arpin!” The gallery-boys of 
thirty years ago at once anglicised his name, surest sign of a 
genuine popularity, and vociferated it at the fall of the curtain. 
I saw him first in Prince Igor doubling the parts of Galitzky 
and the Tartar Khan. It was not then the ballet, exciting 
though it was with Bolm’s vigour and Fokine’s languorous 
grace, that the audience regarded as the high light of the opera. 
There was that wonderful Russian chorus with its astonishingly 
resonant basses, and there was at the head of the company the 
greatest bass and the most astonishing actor of them all. 
Despite his stature, despite certain gestures, which had not 
then developed into mannerisms, Chaliapin was unrecognisable 
as Chaliapin on the stage. Galitzky and the Khan were two 
different persons, not one actor playing two parts. Each was a 
creation rather than an interpretation. 


Creative artists are rare in the theatre, rarer still in the opera- 
house. It may be imagined, therefore, that the revelation of 
Chaliapin’s creative genius at a time when the merest pretence 
at acting was regarded as sufficient in opera, had an astonishing 
force. It made the greater singers of the day, when there still 
Were great singers, look very amateur in dramatic technique. 
Melba and Caruso, who still dominated Covent Garden, were 
always Melba and Caruso whether they sang Mimi or 
Desdemona, Pinkerton or the Duke in Rigoletto. Chaliapin 
seemed to lose his own personality in the parts he played; he 
became Galitzky or Boris or Ivan the Terrible. Of course 
make-up helped, and such skill in disguise had not been seen 
on the operatic stage before Sir Joseph Beecham brought the 
Russians to Drury Lane. But it was not make-up alone—the 
sharp features built up on a naturally round face, the crossed 
braces that reduced his girth and the stooping attitude—that 
transformed the stalwart Chaliapin into the shrunken Ivan. 
By some power of mesmerism he made us imagine his whole 
body shrivelled up into the semblance of an cld man, to whom 
only the piercing flash of his eyes gave an aspect of power, 
ruthless in its cruelty. His first entry on horseback at the end 
of a long act—or was it two ?—with nothing to sing, no more 
than a glance round the cowering people on the stage, remains 
for me the most terrifying experience in the theatre. 

If he had the great actor’s gift of significant facial expression, 
without which all the gestures in the world are of no avail* 
and make-up becomes a static mask that loses its effect imme- 
diately the effect is made, he had also the great singer’s gift of 
vocal expression. Not one word of all he sang could we under- 
stand, yet the meaning was always unmistakable. The tenderness 
that came into Boris’s voice in the scenes with his children was 
as moving as the terror of his rages with Skuisky and of the 
soliloquies in which his tortured conscience was bared. Great 
though Moussorgsky’s masterpiece is, subsequent performances 
by other singers have revealed how much Chaliapin added to 
it, raising it to the stature of Macbeth. For that he must be 
forgiven the changes, which played skittles with Moussorgsky’s 
design and even with the chronology of events. 


How came it that in later years he dwindled somewhat, though 
he never lost his power to move, into the male equivalent of 
a spoilt prima donna? It may be put down to vanity. But 
vanity is only the reverse of that self-esteem in which an artist 
must hold himself. Chaliapin came back after the War, not 
with the disciplined team of which he was a member—certainly 
the outstanding member, but still a unit in a coherent company. 
He returned as a star with such singers as could be collected 
for the operas to be performed. Is it surprising that an artist 
of his powers and temperament should have allowed his 
superiority to get the better of his manners? In a sense his 
behaviour was often unforgivable, and it certainly did him 
no good. But it is pardonable as the outlet of exasperation 
in an artist whose chief characteristic was a simplicity that 
found expression directly whether in the creation of character 
or in the venting of a momentary irritation. We may forget 
these unhappy ebullitions now and remember only that he was 
the greatest of operatic singers in our time, whose example has 
more than any other man’s changed for the better the whole idea 


of good operatic performance. DYNELEY HUSSEY. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 

**Le Rois’Amuse.” TS Fe 

At Studio One —— La Tendre Ennemien 
UNIQUE and special qualities have always attached to 
from France, partly perhaps because a strict and fo 
acting tradition has been easier to adapt to the Style dh 
screen than the more artificially exuberant heartiness Of the 
British stage ; and partly because, at any rate since the Wa! 
films have attracted more intelligent and witty young No 
than has been the case in the commercial studios of ti 
country. The rise of the avant-garde movement in Paris 
was of course a reaction against the low box-office standards 
prevailing in the twenties and imposed on most countries 
without any option, by Hollywood, to whom the opportunities 
of the War gave the virtual control of a world market, The 
avant-garde young men, like Cavalcanti and René Clair, were 
prepared, under strict economies, to experiment, and cinema 
was duly enriched by their boldness. When the avant-garde 
movement disintegrated—chiefly because of the renaissance of 
the French film industry and the subsequent superior paying 
powers of the big studios—its influence, though swamped at 
first by purely commercial considerations, persisted and spread, 
It was Cavalcanti who brought a new approach to the use of 
sound to the aid of the British Documentary movement ; and it 
was René Clair who followed up his early adaptations of the 
Labiche et Martin farces by the astonishing fantasy of films 
like Le Million. The work of Jean Vigo, in Zero de Conduits 
and Atalante, so tragically cut off by his unnecessarily early 
death, stands somewhat apart from the main trend, and wa 
much hampered by studio mentalities who could accept 
Clair and Renoir with less reservation, although their mangling 
of the latter’s Madame Bovary does not redound much to 
their credit. 

Although, according to all reports, it would be rash to 
spend too much praise on the artistic foresight of the financial 
controllers of the French film companies (in fact, the industry 
only recently went through a slump only second to that which 
now has a half-nelson on our own), nevertheless there is much 
we in this country might consider. The French have at least 
consolidated their position by not striving vainly for a world 
market, but catering chiefly for their own public. In » 
doing they have at the worst produced a style of film which 
is essentially French, and not, as so regrettably over here, a 
style which is that of a vague Cosmopolis (flavoured Holly. 
wood), or just plain dull ; and, at the best, they have honoured 
the screen with La Grande Illusion, Le Rosier de Madam 
Husson, La Maternelle, Drédle de Drdme and L’ Atalante. 

Le Roi s’Amuse and La Tendre Ennemie are, in point of 
fact, by no means of the premier cru. The former, in any 
other language or style, would probably be merely salacious; 
the latter, while failing to make the most of an ingenious 
idea, conquers nevertheless by the gentle chastisement of its 
Gallic charm. Both of them are incomparably better than 
similar products of this country. Le Roi s’Amuse is a frank 
comedy about the cuckoldry of (among others) a wealthy 
democrat by a happy-go-lucky central European monarch. 
It is perhaps fortunate that the full implications of some of 
the dialogue will be missed by the bulk of the audience. In 
any case the situations are plain enough—but who could take 
offence when the rich parvenu is played by Raimu, who is 
surely the most accomplished and versatile actor on th 
screen, and when Mesdames Morlay and Popescu so gaily 
take the edge off marital (and other) infidelity, with such 
light-hearted insouciance of voice and gesture? La Tonite 
Ennemie, were it not French, would be whimsical. Thre 
ghosts, the husband and two lovers of a lovely womat, 
meet to prevent the woman’s daughter from contracting 
mariage de convenance, and to see that she returns to her mu 
love, an aviator—whose ’plane we hear circling overhead 
from time to time. Their methods, which include sud 
practical matters as the mundane banana-skin beneath unwaly 
feet, are of course successful, but the interest of the films 
really in their reminiscences, which are dreamlike and rd 
by turns. Max Ophuls, the director, could have made @ 
this idea something quite breath-taking, had he had t& 
courage to plump either for real nostalgia or real poltergeisteré 

BasIL WRIGHT. 
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The National Gallery 

Tt National Gallery has" celebrated the centenary of 
owing into its present premises by opening one new gallery 

redecorating another. The new room, which joins the 
Duveed gallery to the main suite of Italian rooms, is designed 
jke most of the other recent rooms in the National Gallery, 
ad is admirable as regards lighting and decoration. _The 
tings at present displayed in it form a somewhat miscel- 

P ys collection, mainly fetched up from the basement, 

jut including also the two new Filippino Lippis, of great 

peauty, and also some other Florentine works of the Quattro- 
onto recently given. The big Venetian gallery, containing 
the sixteenth-century paintings, has been splendidly restored, 

o that its walls glow with the faded pink which we might 

aspect in a Venetian palace, and in a colour, moreover, which 

changes to the most exciting variants when the sun falls on 

i, Unhappily the effect of the whole room is spoilt by the 

aw and slightly too yellow cornice, and the hard white of 

the roof, both of which strike very new and harsh against 
the delicacy of the faded pink walls. But in spite of this the 
oom must present one of the grandest displays of Venetian 
painting t0 be seen anywhere, and the new background 
unquestionably makes the canvases tell with their full intensity. 

It could be said with perfect truth, that as a series of repre- 
gntative masterpieces carefully chosen and beautifully dis- 
played, it would be hard to find the equal of the National 
Gallery as a whole in any other museum. Of course the English 
had the advantage of starting late, so that we are in the unique 
position of being actually short of that type of painting with 
which all the older galleries of Europe are overpowered, 
ramely seventeenth-century Italian painting. In fact, this 
period is probably the only one which is really badly represented 
in the Gallery, though Lord Bearsted’s recent gift of Valentin’s 
Four Ages, which was seen at Burlington House, has helped 
to fill a corner of the gap. But with this exception one can 
see masterpieces of every type and period, arranged in such a 
way that they are made immediately attractive. 

From the purely subjective points of view of taste and 
aesthetic enjoyment nothing could be better than the selection 
and arrangement of the works shown in the National Gallery. 
But there is yet another way of arranging a museum, namely, 
on a historical basis. It is possible to arrange a room, so that 
by simply going round it in the right way and studying the 
works exhibited in the order indicated a visitor can actually 
see the history of the arts in a given period. It is true that at 
the National Gallery this could never be carried out fully, 
since to make such a scheme complete it must include not only 
paintings, drawings and engravings, but also furniture and 
pottery, and even photographs of architecture. Moreover, 
to make the development perfectly clear it is necessary to have 
short historical and explanatory notices in each section, so 
that the visitor may understand out of what circumstances the 
various works of art sprang, what sort of men produced them, 
for what purposes, and for what patron. Of course such 
an arrangement can only be achieved by sacrificing many 
of the aesthetic attractions such as are evident at the National 
Gallery. There will be a mixture of all sorts of different 
objects which cannot present the same agreeable sequence 
as a small selection of masterpieces, and, moreover, it may 
be necessary to show many works which will not be of the 
first importance aesthetically. But if these sacrifices are made 
the result will present a true and to some extent complete 
Picture of an historical period. 

Of course it will be of no use just to put together all the 
works of art of one period in any order. The first duty of the 
arranger of such a museum would be to sort out in each period 
the different kinds of art which were being produced for different 
types of people, and to separate popular art from that of the 
court, and from the various stages of middle-class art of 
the same time. By this method even a complex period like the 
eighteenth century in France can be made comprehensible, 
Whereas in the present arrangement the visitor is apt to be 
baffled by finding painters like Fragonard and Boucher jumbled 





m among Chardin and Greuze, without any explanation of 


how one country came to produce such different kinds of paint- 
ing at the same time. Of course the introduction of such an 
arrangement would mean the transformation of a picture gallery 
from a pleasure garden into a classroom, and that would not 
be everybody's cup of tea. ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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“ MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT ” 
[D’un correspondant parisien} 


It s’agit du président de la République. Autrefois cela 
n’aurait pas fait l’ombre d’un doute. Mais la mode s’est 
établie de nos jours d’appeler ‘“‘ Monsieur le Président ” tous 
ceux qui président ou qui ont présidé, non seulement le Conseil 
des ministres (ils sont assez nombreux dans un pays qui change 
$i souvent de gouvernement), mais aussi les conseils d’adminis- 
tration ou les associations d’intérét général, voire les sociétés 
de joueurs de boules ou de pécheurs 4 la ligne. 

Pour s’en tenir au président de la République, il y a lieu de 
signaler le mouvement inusité qui s’est dessiné au cours des 
récentes crises ministérielles. Chaque jour les gazettes 
publiaient le texte d’adresses suppliant respectueusement le 
chef de lEtat de faire appel 4 un gouvernement de salut 
public, pris, si mécessaire, en dehors du Parlement. Ces 
adresses émanaient de members de I’Institut de France, d’ 
éducateurs a tous les degrés de l’enseignement, d’anciens 
combattants, de porteurs de valeurs mobiliéres, de mutualistes, 
de chambres de commerce. Et il parait que des requétes 
individuelles, non signalées par la presse, affluaient en méme 
temps au Palais de l’Elysée. 

Or, que peut le président de la République? A premiére 
lecture, les trois lois constitutionnelles de 1875 semblent lui 
conférer des pouvoirs étendus. II dispose de la force armée, 
il choisit les ministres, il nomme 4 tous les emplois civils et 
militaires, il promulgue les lois, il préside le Conseil des 
ministres, il négocie et ratifie les traités, il peut communiquer 
avec le Parlement par des messages, il peut dissoudre la Chambre 
des députés sur l’avis conforme du Sénat, il peut demander la 
nouvelle délibération d’une loi, il peut. Suspendons 
l’énumération pour arriver au dernier alinéa de l’article 3 de la 
loi du 25 février 1875, qui dit : ““ Chacun des actes du président 
de la République doit étre contresigné par un ministre.” Dans 
la pratique, cette régle du seing et du contreseing tend a 
nullifier toutes les prérogatives. 


En effet, l’article 6 de la méme loi confére au président de la 
République Vlirresponsabilité compléte, hormis le cas de 
haute trahison, tandis que les ministres, eux, sont responsables 
politiquement devant les Chambres et peuvent encourir égale- 
ment dans certaines circonstances la responsabilité civile ou 
pénale. La nécessité pour les responsables de contresigner les 
actes de l’irresponsable ne peut que paralyser linitiative de 
celui-ci. Lorsqu’il fut démissionnaire, il y a prés de quarante 
ans, Casimir-Perier déclara: ‘* Le président de la République 
ne peut rien par lui-méme; il peut valablement mettre sa 
signature a cété d’une autre, si on le lui demande ; mais, sauf 
sa démission, tout ce qu’il est seul 4 signer ne constitue qu’un 
autographe de collection.” 

En outre, il n’y a pas que Ia loi écrite; il y a aussi la coutume 
constitutionnelle, qui peut la compléter, la modifier, méme 
la détruire. Ainsi les lois constitutionnelles ne parlent nulle 
part de président du Conseil, ni de sous-secrétaires d’Etat, 
ni de cabinet ministériel, ni 4 plus forte raison de ce conseil 
restrient que M. Edouard Daladier vient d’instituer. Ici la 
coutume remplace la loi. Inversement, certaines attributions 
présidentielles sont devenues caduques parce qu’elles n’étaient 
pas exercées, ou bien parce qu’elles étaient exercées mal a 
propos; par exemple, c’est aux maladresses du maréchal de 
Mac-Mahon que l’on doit abandon du droit de dissolution. 
Parmi toutes ces prérogatives, seuls restent entiers le droit de 
grace et celui de présider les solennités nationales. 
Casumir-Perier, 
il ne pouvait se 


Quelques présidents ont tenté de réagir. 
hautain, préféra se retirer au bout de sept mois ; 
resigner “‘ 4 comparer le poids de mes responsabilités morales a 
Vimpuissance 4 laquelle j’¢tais condamné.” M. Alexandre 
Millerand, bourru et autoritaire, prétendit user de tous ses 
pouvoirs constitutionnels. Sa démission devint inevitable devant 
une gréve systématique de ministres. D’autres, tels Jules Grevy, 
Emile Loubet, Gaston Doumergue, tout en acceptant le role 
neutre d’arbitre, surent exercer une influence indeéniable. Au lieu 
de se briser en intimant des ordres, ils renforgaient leur position 
en prodiguant les conseils. 

Ce n’est qu’en théorie que le président de la Republique est 
le chef du pouvoir exécutif. En droit constitutionnel il n’est 
pas un gouvernant. Mais rien ne s’oppose a ce qu'il soit un 
dirigeant. Pour cela le prestige de la fonction ne suffit pas ; 
il faut y joindre Pautorite personnelle. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Stock and Birds 


In Brazil I came across an echo of the theory that foot-and- 
mouth disease may be carried by birds. Much the most 
obvious and one of the commonest of ail the Brazilian birds 
is the urubu, a sort of vulture that frequents especially the 
towns and wharves. It is the greatest of all scavengers. 
Any carrion is cleared up with scarcely credible despatch. 
To give one particular example, a horse that fell dead was 
completely cleared up within three days; and the public 
authorities are altogether absolved from the need of most 
scavenging operations. For this reason the bird is strictly 
protected in the towns. It is, however, destroyed on some 
of the remoter farms because farmers and labourers are 
convinced that it brings disease to the stock. It is quite 
likely that the idea is a superstition founded on little or no 
direct evidence; but the belief is at least interesting, for 
the bird, in spite of its rather ill-omened appearance in many 
eyes, is a universal favourite and evinces no fear of man. 


*x * x * 

April 17 

It has been said—in a book—that the nightingale is usually 
heard in the Home Counties on April 17th. Such a syn- 
chronism is doubtless over-precise; but the punctuality of 
the arrival of some of our summer visitors is a thing to marvel 
at. Again and again those who keep diaries find that they 
have seen their first swallow and heard their first nightingale 
and cuckoo almost on the same day year after year. The 
birds, one is inclined to deduce, are influenced astronomically. 
Not a favouring wind, not the coming of warmth, not the 
appearance of the desired food, but the height of the sun 
is the master influence. There rises a tide of life within 
their tiny frames which urges them to begin song and northerly 
flight. How strange it is that almost all these many species 
that come here in the spring and that leave us in the autumn 
should be driven by an irresistible instinct to seek a mate 
at the most northerly point of their voyage! ‘“‘ True and 
tender is the North.” The magnetic needle is not more 
obedient to its influence than the heart of the bird, with the 
nightingale who nests in England or the goose that nests in 
Labrador or Spitzbergen. 


* * * * 
A Naturalist’s Easter 


Since this Easter Sunday fell on April 17th, and the weather 
has at any rate done nothing to hinder the movement, holiday- 
makers should have much to record, and perhaps some of 
them will add evidence to the claims of this date. The one 
migrant (barring, of course, the chiff-chaff) of which special 
note has already been taken in my neighbourhood 1s the 
redstart. The bird is charming to hear and see, and it can 
be inveigled into nesting in a garden box. It had grown 
curiously scarce, but has been reviving and I hope that the 
records of this April in the north of London indicate that the 
numbers will be at least normal. News of that real rarity 
the black redstart have been received from elsewhere. 

* * * * 
Boom in Bitterns 

One of the examples, of the most salient examples, of the 
ups and downs of bird population finds a casual allusion in 
the latest issue of the quarterly Bird Notes and News, issued by 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds. These always 
excellent notes have a new cover: a guillemot is substituted 
for the bittern that has been a standard illustration of this 
seasonal production as it was of the annual of the Norfolk 
Naturalists’ Trust. Presumably the guillemot is chosen out 
of pity, to make up for the bad times endured by the species 
in oil-polluted waters. A new plea against this urabated 
nuisance is raised. Many had hoped that the problem might 
engage international attention under the League of Nations, 
but that body had its hands too full of politics to undertake 
the work. Apologies are made to the ousted bittern and the 
assurance is given that the bird is doing well, especially in the 
sanctuary over which Lord Desborough presides. The news 
might be strengthened. Bitterns are now comparatively 
common as a nesting species not only within Hickling Broad, 


but also in the neighbouring reed beds. The bird had yj 
vanished and was often shot at sight wherever seen bef 
the Norfolk sanctuaries, especially Hickling, began their = 
work, which is in part incidenially educational. Men yj 
guns thereabouts think twice before firing at the rarer fon 
such as bittern or harrier. 


* * x x 


Queer Nests 


It is not too early in the year for the discovery of odd nests: 
for example, in the garden of a Lincolnshire rectory g wren has 
built within the ample folds of a cabbage which had been 
allowed to grow since last summer. So do we derive y 
increment from our sins of omission. A quite delightfy) 
collection of queer nests is described in a bird’s Nesting book 
(Bird Watching Days. Collins. 7s. 6d.), published this weg 
by two naturalists—photographers who have worked 
in Wales and have had the chance of seeing the sort of bind 
that is on the whole rarer in the East. Perhaps the oddey 
that they have photographed is a raven’s nest built at the top 
of a shaft alongside a pulley wheel. The birds seem to hay 
had a liking for the mine, for they built on another occasion 
on a yet more precarious site close to the mouth of the ming. 
The wren has a certain eminence in the habit of building quain 
nests, partly for the reason that they build so many more negy 
than other birds. The cock is at times possessed with a 
ecstatic passion for running up a cheap house. _ I watched one, 
which sang furiously in the intervals, make a plausible dom 
within two days. Like most of these cock nests it was never 
lined and never used; but the architect had tremendous jy 


in the making. 
* x * * 


Country Fires 


Visitors to some of our eastern counties have been impressed 
by the great amount of dead bracken, which looks and is sing 
larly inflammable. A good deal of bracken is cut in the West 
Country for use as litter among other purposes, and is regarded 
as a crop that is not to be despised; whether or no it is worh 
anything in the more highly sophisticated parts of England, 
where waste or contempt of natural sources of wealth is habitual, 
it might very well be worth the while of local bodies to usea 
few unemployed men in the work of removing one of the chief 
foods of heath fires. In the language of the old Baconia 
logicians, it is often the ‘‘ material cause ” of fires of which th 
cigarette end is the “‘ efficient cause,” and the carelessness df 
the holiday-maker a part of the “‘ formal cause.” 


* * * * 


In the Garden 


An older and very well-conducted body, working under th 
Ministry of Agriculture, has recently changed its name—for 
the worse, as it seems to me. Its newer name is the British 
Growers Publicity Council, its older Flowers and Plans 
Committee. Whatever the virtues in either name, the good 
work continues ; and the latest endeavour promises well. A 
succession of very brief pamphlets dealing with separate species 
of flower are to be produced, and the first is on the anemone- 
not because it begins with “a” but because its sale s 
becoming an industry which brings very fair profit to comme 
cial growers in Cornwall and South Devon. Perhaps many 
gardeners do not realise quite how early the anemone may & 
induced to flower, if the site is warm ; and some people findit 
difficult to grow, especially when they wish to grow it from 
seed. The little pamphlet is succinct but has cmissions. We 
are told about anemones in Greece and France ; but not tha 
the flower is the lily of the Bible and that it flourishes exube- 
antly in the Holy Land. We might perhaps also have bea 
warned that it should not be planted under plum trees, for tt 
reason that it is host of one of the fungus diseases. The shor 
account of the process by which anemones are kept in flowe: 
from autumn to spring will interest. Anemones are Dei 
used more and more for table and house decoration. Te 
address of the British Growers Publicity Council is 68 Victon 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and the pamphlet (if ™ 
priceless) is without price. W. BreacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one. of our ** News of the Week’ paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


SALVATION COMES TO VIENNA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR} 
(iy T he Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking on the occupa- 
jon of Vienna by the German troops, quoted in the House of 
[rds on March 29th a letter; from Vienna which stated : ‘‘ On 
friday evening came this sudden salvation, which seemed to 
ys like a dream.” 

Later on the Archbishop said: “It is something for which 
ty be thankful that it took place without any bloodshed what- 
ver. 

Fie had an eye-witnesses’ account of the 
which came to Vienna : 

“The reign of terror in Vienna which began with the fall of 
§diuschnigg and still continues is none the worse because it is 
conducted discreetly and methodically:’.-... Jews fled in 
trembling panic and barred themselves in. . . . What set in 
nonce and is still in progress was the systematic plundering 
of Jewish shops and flats in the name of ‘ housesearches ’ and 
‘requisitions’ by stormtrooper bands. Thousands of rich 
and poor have been and are being robbed of vast sums in this 
way. There are shameful scenes in the streets where Jews 
and Jewesses have been seized at random and forced to go 
down on hands and knees and scrub away with acid solutions 
atthe Dollfuss crosses painted on the pavement. . . . There 
tas been far worse treatment of Jews. One horror was that 
of the Jewish community headquarters in the Seitenstaetten- 
gsse. Here in one building are situated the synagogue, the 
Jewish cultural organisations and all Jewish relief. All last 
week the élite guards in field grey who were in occupation 
jssued:* passes ’ to poor Jews to come into the building and get 
relief. When they got in—as this correspondent ascertained 
teyond possibility of challenge—they were forced to put on 
the top hats which the rabbis use for prayer and the sacred 
Jarmikl, or praying caps, and, thus attired, to perform physical 
jerks in the synagogue building. When these weak old people 
stumbled over knee-bending and stretching with a chair in 
each hand, they were kicked, cuffed and spat upon. Others 
were forced to strap the sacred Twillim Rolls on their wrists, 
and with them to clean out closet bowls with their hands and 
scrub the floors. I watched the Jews coming out of this hell 
of sacrilege, their faces ashen, their eyes full of indescribable 
horror, their facial muscles twitching. . . . Here overnight 
200,000 Jews were made free game for the mob, despoiled of 
their property, deprived of police protection, ejected from 
employment, sources of relief. from their fellows closed, their 
religion outraged and frontiers hermetically sealed against 
their escape. Even Goering fears that the worst pogroms for 
centuries will result from the systematic efforts to create 
enthusiasm before the plebiscite by turning the mob on the 
Jews.” After two days of the reign of terror, this correspondent 
ceased trying to dissuade any Jewish friends from suicide ; it 
seemed the only possible way of escape. 

The Archbishop believes (though I have met nobody else 
who shares his optimism) that there was no bloodshed. The 
Victims of such treatment as is described above, to whom their 
religion is every bit as dear as that of the Archbishop’s is to him, 
might well think there are worse things than that of death. 

At any rate, if the religion of the Archbishop is such that 
he can quote with approval the word “ salvation ” in connexion 
with an annexation which was accompanied by such persecution, 
Ican only say that the trumpet recall to that religion which 
the Archbishop is sounding will fall on a great many deaf ears.— 
Iam, your obedient servant, R. FLETCHER. 

House of Commons. 


** salvation ” 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
SiR—In last week’s Spectator you write to the effect that 
Probably millions of Austrians are against the Anschluss. 
Thad to be in Vienna for a fortnight, including the plebiscite 
day itself, J spoke to all sorts and conditions of people and 
Thave come back with the feeling that probably 80 per cent. 
of those who voted are now really pleased that Austria has 


become part and parcel of Germany. Whether in a year’s 
time they will be equally pleased remains to be seen. As 
was to be expected, the younger generation were specially 
enthusiastic and were particularly influenced by the vast 
and skilful methods of propaganda. The older generation 
were less easily influenced. The visit to Germany organised 
for 100 of the leading Communists in Vienna converted them 
to the Nazi system as is shown by the article written by Der 
Rote Robert in the Wiener Neuiste Nachrichten, April Ist. 
The appeal made by Red Robert to vote for Hitler must have 
had a telling effect. 

I write this in no sense approving of the methods which 
have been employed to bring about the Anschluss and I have 
returned from Vienna appalled by the ruthless action taken 
by the Austrian Nazis against the Jews.—Yours faithfully, 


GEORGE CROSFIELD. 
20 Kensington Court, W. 8, 


DISCRIMINATION IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Si1r,—It might well be inferred from the figures given by Mr. 
Cahir Healy that there is a very grave discrimination in the 
matter of grants against Roman Catholic schools in Northern 
Ireland, but I think I can prove that such is not the case. 

School Managers who wish to incur capital expenditure can 
obtain grants by three methods: they can either form a four- 
and-two committee (in which the Manager nominates the four 
and the Regional Education Committee the two), or they can 
transfer the school to the Regional Education Committee, or 
they can apply to the Ministry of Education for a 50 per cent. 
grant towards the total cost. If the school is transferred a 
School Management Committee is formed in which one half 
are representatives of the Manager of the old school, one quarter 
representatives of the parents, and one quarter representatives 
of the Regional Education Committee. Both a four-and-two 
committee and a school management committee are chiefly 
finance committees, but they also choose the teachers, and it is 
therefore hard to see how the religion of the children is im- 
perilled by the admission of a small minority of representatives 
of the Regional Education Committee. 

But although Roman Catholic schools in Scotland have been 
transferred to the State and Roman Catholic schools in England 
are under the equivalent of four-and-two committees, it is a fact 
that the Roman Catholic authorities in Northern Ireland do not 
approve of either of these courses, and therefore a clause in the 
Education Act of 1932 laid down that if a Manager wished to 
build a new school where it was obviously needed or enlarge an 
old one by the addition of classrooms, and did not desire any 
interference on the part of the State, the Ministry of Education 
would give him a grant of 50 per cent. towards the total cost. 

I might say before I finish with the question of committees 
that there are a large number of Protestant schools who do not 
wish to be under a four-and-two committee or to transfer, and 
yet do not complain of being penalised. It is true that the 
first Education Act sought to establish a purely secular system 
so far as the Education authorities were concerned in that they 
were not empowered to provide any form of religious teaching, 
and that the subsequent Act did compel them to provide un- 
denominational teaching of the Bible. But unless there hap- 
pened to be a Manager who had atheist views I do not see that 
the alteration makes much practical difference. The State does 
not provide denominational teaching ; such teaching is in the 
hands of the Managers and the representatives of the religious 
body to which the original school belonged, and the State has 
made every effort to safeguard it. I do not think, therefore, 
that the Government of Northern Ireland can fairly be charged 
with unjust discrimination if the Roman Catholics do not take 
advantage of the facilities extended to them.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, CHARLEMONT. 


Drumcairne, Stewartstown, Ulster, 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] . argument against Sir Alfred’s statement since, if in g te 

Sir,—I note in your last week’s issue a letter from Mr. Cahir emote from any region populated by a compact mass Germ 


Healy, M.P., Enniskillen, in which he states that Roman 
Catholic schools have only got 8 per cent. of the £1,500,000 
allocated towards the erection of new schools in Northern 
Ireland, while the other denominations have received 92 per 
cent. In point of fact, Roman Catholics are better treated in 
Northern Ireland than they are in England, because, in addition 
to paying the salaries of the Roman Catholic teachers, the 
Northern Government gives at least two-thirds towards the 
erection of new Roman Catholic schools, and, in many cases, 
75 per cent. Yet, in England, Roman Catholics get no Govern- 
ment assistance towards the building of new schools. Again, 
about 80 per cent. of the 1} millions is given to public schools 
which are open to all denominations and not under the manage- 
ment of any church. 

Mr. Healy is quite well acquainted with these facts and it is 
scarcely proper for a man in his position to attempt to conceal 
them from the English public. 

With regard to Mr. Healy’s last sentence—“ a united Ireland 
would be a friend of England ’—when in history was ever 
Ireland united, and what guarantee have we that it would be 
a friend: of England? Mr. Healy’s leader—Mr. de Valera— 
said on February 1st, 1920: “‘ As far as England is concerned, 
the Irish people hoped that Germany might win the War,” and 
again that same leader said: ‘‘ Centuries ago we joined the 
Spanish when they made war on England. For 100 years we 
supported the French in their war to destroy her. We shall do 
the same the next time she is attacked. We always wish to see 
that tyrant beaten.” E. C. FERGUSON, 

Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh, 


NORTHERN IRELAND AND EIRE 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Will you allow another resident in Ulster to express 
a standpoint somewhat different from that of S. C. R. in your 
issue of April 1st? In the present prolonged negotiations 
between Britain and the Irish Free State, we are confronted 
with a triangle, each representing more or less divergent 
interests, wviz., Chamberlain, Craigavon, and de Valera. 
There have been discussions between No. 1 and No. 2, and 
between No. 1 and No. 3. Some of us think that no fruitful 
conclusions can be arrived at until there have been discussions 
between No. 2 and No. 3. 

It may be that the gulf that separates them is impassable. 
Both parties would prove intransigent. De Valera demands 
his pound of flesh, the abolition of partition, Craigavon replies 
with “‘ Not an inch!” 

We here in Ulster glory in our devotion to the Empire, or, 
as we should term it, the British Commonwealth of peoples. 
Are we prepared to give a practical proof of that devotion by 
doing all in our power to facilitate these conversations between 
Britain and Eire, especially as regards the all important question 
of defence ? Perhaps Mr, Chamberlain in his meetings with 
Lord Craigavon will put this aspect of the issues at stake 
strongly before him. 

May I add that I differ from S. C. R. as to the active hostility 
of the Government of Eire to Britain? At least the people, 
as a whole, are not hostile. Even with Mr. de Valera himself 
I think one can trace a change of attitude in the last year or 
two. Many of us in Ulster are longing for friendlier relations 
with our fellow-countrymen in: this isle who live across the 
border, and we should welcome a lead in that direction.— 
Yours, &c., T. B. BROWN, 

Co. Down. 


EUROPE FROM PRAGUE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—In your issue of April rst, Sir Alfred Zimmern in his 
article “‘ Europe from Prague ”’ stated among other things that 
25 years ago the children in Slovakia “ were brought up as 
Magyars and punished fer uttering a word of German—or, 
in Slovak villages, Slovak—to one another even outside the 
classroom.” 

May I venture to draw your attention to the fact that, e.g., 
the wife of the present Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Mme. Hodza herself was 27 years ago a teacher of the Slovak 
language in the Slovak school of Opazova—a community 
situated in the South of Hungary, where the Slovak population 
forms merely an enclave? This fact in itself is a very eloquent 





Slovaks there was a Slovak school, it is obviously uth; shinkin 
that in the territory where the population consisteq in j Are’ 
majority of Slovaks, the Slovak language should haye te force t 
suppressed by methods alleged by your  illustrioys Con ME conditi 
tributor. 

In fact there were in Northern Hungary many hundred 
Slovak schools during the Hungarian régime, in addition 1) 
nearly 3,500 schools in most of which the language of instruction 
was both Hungarian and Slovak. SR! 

But Dr. Hodza himself—who as far back as 1905 had been for an 
returned at a by-election to the Hungarian Parliament bya 
Slovak constituency of Southern Hungary, and who one Year people 
later at the general election succeeded in filling, in’ compas with th 
of his Slovak fellow-deputies, no fewer than nine seats in the implic 
Hungarian House of Commons—was the Editor of the Slove, _ 
sky Tyzdenmk, a Slovak paper printed in the Slovak language by the 
and published at Budapest, the capital of Hungary. Nazist 

All this at a time when minority treaties were unknow, 
and consequently Hungary had no commitment at all regarding freedol 
the treatment of her minorities ! sili 

Another and definite proof of the regrettable lack of exactituj, ‘flv 
in the statement of Sir Alfred is the fact that the Sloy the su 
population of the region, which up to 1918 formed part of oe 
Northern Hungary, retained its Slovak character and languag, 
in spite of the Hungarian methods of oppression alleged by 
him—during a period of ten centuries while they were living Lege 
in community with the Hungarians. This certainly woulj 
have been impossible if they had really been subject to the 
alleged treatment. It is a historic fact that many Slovaks of 
modest extraction have risen to the highest posts and honoiy 
in Hungary. The late Cardinal Prince Primate of Hungary, 
Janos Csernoch, was the son of a poor Slovak peasant ; Ottoka 
Prohaszka, the late Bishop of Székesfehérvar, too, was the son 
of a poor Slovak artisan, &c. To this day there are hundreds 































































upon hundreds of people of Slovak origin who hold important pai 
offices in Hungary. a 

I would feel grateful if you would be good enough to grant pen 
space to these remarks by which I have endeavoured to con- ighab 
tribute to the cause of truth.—I have the honour to remain, aver 
Sir, your obedient Servant, LAsz_6 SIMA, , domnit 

Royal Hungarian Legation, Press Attaché, Fa 

46 Eaton Place, S.W.r1. the £ 

the f 

GERMANY AND THE WORLD Zeela 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] concl 

Sim,—Your correspondent, Mr. N. F. L. Roberts, is a protagonist (Geen 

of the ‘‘ Germany must never again rise ’’ schoo!l—the same Qu 
school that has dominated French policy (with disastrous 
consequences) for years. Does he really believe that a great 
people in the heart of Europe can be “‘ held down ” in perpetuity? 

Mr. Roberts entirely forgets that when the Allies spoke of 
disarming Germany, and thus securing peace, they als 
promised to disarm themselves but did not keep their word, @ Sir,- 
German rearmament thus became inevitable, and was com § Gene 
pletely justified from a moral standpoint. * has 

It is quite clear that if we were to go to war again with ment 
Germany on the issue: ‘Shall Germany have a fair ded §§ that. 
side-by-side with other Powers?” and our war-aim were to 1s al 
prevent this act of fairness taking place, we should forfeit the § with 
sympathy of the world and its moral support—that very § inter 
support which more than anything else secured victory in the Ye 
late War! Every enlightened man today knows that peact & expr 
can result only from a securing of (not equal) but at any rate B of G 
something like reasonable and fair opportunities of life and J dem: 
well-being for all nations in a scheme of world-settlement, B a5 y 
Mr. Roberts thinks that we ought to sabotage this scheme J at tt 
in order to prevent a friendly neighbour-State from enjoying It 
advantages far less than our own. What a standpoint ! It would B iy 
be enough to rally every neutral State behind Germany. maj 

Germany is not to get colonies in “her present mood. Boyer 
Did Mr. Roberts advocate their return when Germany Was? &  pyig 
democratic power? Then, every request for revision of the jun 
peace treaties was rejected with scorn. SAE pea 

My views (it is suggested) are “not to be taken seriously. Wor 
I have spent 18 months in post-Hitler Germany, I speak Germaa pers 
well, have interviewed hundreds of people, and studied. the inve 
question with care from every angle. Has Mr. Roberts devoted tha 
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same attention to the matter? Does he know modern 

y at all? Those who do are almost unanimous in 

“ting that Germany is sincerely desirous of our friendship. 

Are we to reject this friendship in favour of a policy of using 

force to prevent our neighbours from possessing reasonable 
tions of development ?—Yours, &c., MEYRICK BOOTH. 

yt Norton Way S., Letchworth, Herts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


sin,—May I comment shortly on Mr. Meyrick Booth’s plea 
for an understanding, based upon similarity of positions and 
interests, between this country and Greater Germany? Few 
le in this country would object to such an understanding 
with the Germans in their normal frame of mind. The dangers 
implicit in German policy today are due to Nazism, and 
Nazism is due in part to the post-War policy of revanche pursued 
by the French and to Great Britain’s lack of policy. I have seen 
Nazism in practice in Germany since 1934 and, though it has 
produced some excellent motor-roads and cheap holiday-trips 
for Nazi workers, it has meant also the extinction of individual 
freedom (Germans are “slaves in a Servile State”), the 
sterilisation of culture, the deliberate lowering of the standard 
of living in order to put the collectivised nation on a war-basis, 
the suppression of religious freedom, and the persecution of 
minorities, &c., &c. 

Now all this has been transferred to Austria. I have only 
just returned from that country where I found that friends 
had been imprisoned on no pretext whatever, that hotel-keepers, 
&., were losing heavily because of foreign cancellations, that 
Gleichschaltung frequently meant job-stealing, that Catholics 
were complaining bitterly and despairingly that Cardinal 
Innitzer’s declaration was “‘ forced,” that young men in employ- 
ment were finding their careers about to. be cut short by 
conscription and older men were preparing to cross the Swiss 
frontier in the event of war, that the Austrian officials, Nazi 
or non-Nazi, were practically powerless beside the importations 
from Germany, and that the German tourists exceeded even 
the exaggerations of war-time propagandists in the extent of 
their almost barbaric arrogance and rudeness towards the 
inhabitants. Yet, despite all this, most of these unfortunate 
Austrians could do nothing else but vote for Hitler and Nazi 
domination in this ridiculous plebiscite. 

Faced with the implications of Nazi despotism and also with 
the fact that its economic nationalism is incompatible with 
the fundamental economic remedies suggested by the van 
Zeeland report, liberal-minded Germanophiles hesitate before 
concluding an agreement with the present rulers of Greater 
Germany.—Yours &c., CHRISTOPHER CADOGAN. 

Quenington Old Rectory, 

Fairford, Gloucestershire. 


THE FUTURE OF PEACE 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sk,—In his new book, The Whispering Gallery of Europe, 
General Temperley affirms that the failure of the League 
“has been due to the ingrained reluctance of any Govern- 
ment to run the risk of war.’ Is it not for this very reason 
that Herr Hitler, who is seemingly without such compunction, 
is always in a far stronger bargaining position, as compared 
with the leaders of democratic countries, when periodic 
international crises arise ? 

Yet we must not forget that, could public opinion find 
expression in Germany, there must be evident a vast number 
of Germans who regard the price to be paid for a continual 
demand for more prestige and territory with as much dismay 
a we do, If only we could bring out the personal aspect 
at the expense of the political ! 

It was the Prime Minister’s personal letter to Signor 
Mussolini that initiated the rapprochement with Italy, and a 
majority of us believe that it was the wisest course to take, 
even if it did involve swallowing a certain amount of national 
Pride. Might not the Government do equally well at this 
juncture, while General Temperley’s three-to-one chance of 
Peace remains, by taking a similar line with Herr Hitler ? 
Would it not be wise and reasonable to ask him frankly in a 
Personal letter, as man to man: “Are you prepared to risk 
involving your countrymen in an even worse devastation 
than the Great War, where many thousands of them must 


inevitably suffer blin¢ destruction and mutilation and the 
standard of life be put back again, perhaps irretrievably, before 
a supreme effort has been made to negotiate a settlement and 
avoid it?” Surely no sincere and responsible leader (and 
Herr Hitler is certainly that) would be willing to incur the 
awful onus of a callous “‘ Yes”? It is so obvious that there 
is much more to be gained by peaceful methods, and infinitely 
less to lose. 

In this country extreme pacifists hold that a state of war 
is worse than any state of peace, at whatever price. However 
this may be, it is certainly worth a good deal of sacrifice to 
avoid any further exploitation of war’s frightfulness. The 
longer the fear of each other continues the armaments race, 
the worse horrors will science add to its resources. 

Dr. Goebbels has recently suggested that it is becoming 
increasingly uncertain who really did win the Great War. 
It cannot be too much to hope that German philosophy will 
realise that no one will gain anything worth gaining by 
winning the next.—I am, Sir, &c., F. D. MERRALLS. 

Lynchmere, Sussex. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ? 
{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In your issue of April 15th, Mr. John Eglinton asks 
for the best definition of Christianity. He says we know 
what a Buddhist believes, but not the belief of a Christian. 
I gravely doubt whether anyone knows what Buddhism 
teaches, apart from a few theories as vague as clouds or gas ; 
but there is no such doubt as to what Christianity is. Yet 
the articles in The Spectator, written by those under thirty, 
indicate that a great many young people do not understand 
Christianity at all. That is their own fault, for the teaching 
of the Church is definite and clear. 

Christianity is not an “it,” or an ‘ism ’”’ or a philosophy, 
like Buddhism or Confucianism, nor is Christianity even a 
creed. Christianity is Jesus Christ: a Person of the highest 
and holiest character known to man ; and Christians are persons 
who believe in Jesus Christ. What can be plainer and simpler 
than this? The wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err 
therein. 

The duty of all morally sincere persons to believe in Jesus 
Christ and be loyal to Him cannot be evaded; for, if Christ 
be a good man, commanding the allegiance of some seven 
hundred million disciples, who believe that He is so good that 
He is God, is not faith in Christ a moral duty ? One cannot 
shirk moral responsibility for loyalty to Christ by indulging in 
speculations about His origin and history. If the fruit be good, 
the tree is good; and no sort of speculation can change that 
fact. Once a fact, always a fact. 

Does not the rise and progress Of the Church, in spite of all 
that paganism and atheism could do to destroy it, prove that 
Christ has made good ? Men and nations stand or fall in their 
relation to Jesus Christ; for, if they lack the moral capacity 
to believe in the most perfect example of goodness ever known, 
they are condemned by history and experience, and must fail. 
Is it not abundantly clear to all with moral insight that the 
present sufferings of the world are due directly to want of faith 
in Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace ? J. INGRAM BRYAN. 


CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ? 
[To the Editor of THE SPecTaTOR] 
Sir,—The lady Cambridge graduate, now working in an 
advertising agency, who writes on “ Can I be a Christian ?” 
can certainly be a Christian if she first constructs her Christi- 
anity for herself. What hinders ? 

If Christianity consists in the worship of Jesus of Nazareth 
as God Incarnate, the official and invariable form, her prospects 
do not seem bright. It is necessary, in order to keep relevant, 
to omit consideration of the merely useful and to render to 
Jesus deity without condition or qualification. ‘* Up to a point ” 
will not do. All that one has the power to render is required : 
no more, but no less. 

When this lady writer becomes a thirty-plus, she will ere long 
come to realise, probably, that we cannot bargain with God 
to supply us with “ a faith that we can accept.” God’s revelation 
of Himself in Christ amounts to a claim to which we must 
submit. M., S. O’RoRKE, 

St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, Chester. Bishop. 
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[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—In my letter which you published’ under the above 
heading on April 2nd, I did not say—not even “in effect ” 
—as Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett in your issue of April 8th in- 
sinuates, that ‘‘ one does not need to school one’s intelligence 
in perusal of the Bible as one does in the perusal of: Kant ; 
mere faith, it appears, is good enough for that.” I suggested 
quite clearly that your original contributor might by a sincere 
study of the Bible train and strengthen her faith, as by the 
study of Kant she trained and strengthened her intelligence. 
Perhaps Mr. Garrett, if he too adopted this suggestion, would 
be less inclined to question the power of ‘‘ mere” faith and 
its validity as a means of arriving at a knowledge of God. 
I readily admit, and have never gainsaid, that the Bible is 
a worthy object of study for the best intellects, many of which 
indeed have been applied to this task. I stated, and remain 
convinced, that an intellectual conviction of the existence of 
God is not in itself enough to persuade anyone to become 
a Christian. 

I do not intend to be drawn into discussions as to the 
difference between faith and the Faith, nor as to the relative 
merits of the Old and New Testaments. Others may be 
prepared to chop logic over these issues. For myself, in 
concluding this, my final contribution to this discussion, 
may I, in answer to Mr. Garrett’s hint that I.am mentally 
unsound, question whether he is not clever rather than wise ? 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, L. G. HOLLipAy. 

Ulica 3-go Maja 33, Katowice, Poland. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—May I trespass on a few lines of your space to reply 
to a remark of Mr. Garrett’s? The ‘utterly loose and 
mischievous statement” is not mine: it is our Lord’s: “I 
thank thee, O Father, . . . that thou didst hide these things 
from the wise and understanding and didst reveal them unto 
babes ” (Luke x. 21).—Yours faithfully, 
DAYRELL REED. 


THE INVINCIBLE RABBIT 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Smr,—A paragraph under the above heading in last week’s 
Spectator contains the remark that ‘‘ If the exterminators are 
serious in their policy, they should take some little island where 
rabbits swarm . . . and try to clear it.”” Would it not have 
been fairer to make some enquiry before suggesting that the 
exterminators have not been sufficiently serious in their policy 
to do this? Actually they have done it, for instance, in the 
case of the island of Inchfad in Loch Lomond, which was 
completely and successfully rid of rabbits by means of cyanide 
fumigation. 

It can be asserted with some confidence that when cyanide 
fumigation is alleged to have failed, the cause will be found ‘to 
be either reinfestation from surrounding land (against which 
no method can be proof), or unskilful or half-hearted work, or 
confusion of thought which mistakes cyanide fumigation for 
sulphur-dioxide fumigation, which we do not recommend. 
But the rabbit menace will continue so long as the trapping of 
rabbits for profit continues to be regarded as a legitimate 
industry.—Yours faithfully, C. W. Hume, 

Hon. Secretary. - 

University of London Animal Welfare Society, 

42 Torrington Square, London, W.C. 1. 


HOLIDAYS NEARER HOME 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—In an article entitled ‘‘ Holidays Nearer Home,” pub- 
lished in The Spectator of Apri! 8th, Mr. Anthony Blunt writes : 
‘* And after all if we stay at home we are not limited to England. 
For those who can understand the language there are the High- 
lands of Scotland... .” 

Lest the suggestion that non-Gaelic speakers will find it 
difficult to make themselves understood in the Highlands may 
damage our growing tourist traffic, permit me to assure your 
readers that in the towns, at least, most hotel proprietors and 
shopkeepers have a smattering of English; and even in the 
remoter villages the schoolmaster or minister is generally 
capable of acting as interpreter. 

Education has been compulsory throughout the Highlands 
since 1872, but, although the native children are taught exclu- 
sively in English, few of them in their ten years’ schooling 
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acquire sufficient of the-language to be able to converse intellig; 
bly with strangers. The local newspapers (written entirel ie 
English) which are published at Oban, Campbeltown, Dicgae 
Wick, Inverness and Stornoway are not, of course, read by 
native population, being purchased by about a hundred thousang 
subscribers merely for such domestic purposes as lightin 
the fire. said — 8 
In conclusion, Sir, might I plead for a Gaelic edition of 
The Spectator, as many of us find it difficult to reag your 
excellent paper even with the help of the best English-Gaelic 
dictionaries ?—Yours faithfully, SEUMAS GRANND 
Steonabhaigh, Eilean Leodhais. ; 


DR.. RHINE’S EXPERIMENTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—I agree with Dame Edith Lyttelton that if the experiments 
in which Dr. Pratt and Mr. Pearce were isolated in different 
buildings of Duke University were carried out exactly ag 
reported by Dr. Rhine there is no escape from the hypothesis 
of an unknown power of human perception. At the same time 
it is regrettable that Dr. Rhine and Dr. Pratt omitted the 
precaution of calling in independent witnesses of standing to 
testify that there was no possibility of the cards being arranged 
in some pre-assigned order. The precautions one must take 
when human beings are the subjects of investigation far oyt. 
number those required for other branches of science and jt 
cannot be denied that the laxity shown by Dr. Rhine in the 
majority of his experiments will seriously prejudice men of 
science against his minority of more rigorous tests. 

The ultimate acceptance or rejection of Dr. Rhine’s work 
will, of course, depend upon the success or failure of other 
competent workers to reproduce his results. So far as this 
country is concerned the outlook is not very promising.—I am, 
yours faithfully, S. G. Soat, 

The Psychological Laboratory, University College, W.C. 1, 


THE CROSS AND THE CRISIS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—I am shocked by Canon Lloyd’s facile conception of 
Democracy and Dictatorship as embodying respectively the 
forces of good and evil. The issue is not so simple. Democ- 
racy has its faults, and. dictators, however much may be said 
against them, are understandably human. “‘ Evil, in the shape 
of Mussolini and Hitler, is still in process of claiming the 
initial victory °°—what_a crude statement to make! Are we, 
then, free of blame for the evil which has been let loose in the 
world today? The nation which gave its consent to the 
Treaty of Versailles has small right to proclaim itself Christian, 
or to brand the dictators of Europe as emissaries of Satan, 
Happily, the number of those who are able to think charitably 
and exercise an honest humility of judgement in international 
matters increases yearly. That, at least, is a step towards 
the realisation of the Christian spirit—Yours faithfully, 
MarcareT F. RICHEY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


POLICE AND PRESS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The article on “‘ Police and Press” in your last issue 
should draw attention to the vagueness and uncertainty of 
purpose of parts of our criminal law. If any law requires 
definition it is the criminal law and what is allowable and 
what is not should be made clear to all. May it not be sug 
gested that all criminal statutes should have a preamble ot 
recitals setting out clearly the cases which the statute is t0 
cover and that rubrics should be inserted for the guidance 
of judges and juries? This should be quite simple and a 
the most only mean a little extra printing. According to the 
article to which I have referred certain assurances as to the 
working of the Official Secrets Act were given in -Parliament 
when the Act was passed seventeen years ago. Are the polit 


_and prosecuting authorities supposed to have knowledge of 


these assurances which, after all, have no legal effect and 
can only be remembered by reference to old newspapers: 
Again, suppose the Act had been passed 70 or 100 years ag0 
there would be nobody living who could recollect for wht 
purposes the Act had been passed.—Yours faithfully, 
G. W.. R. THOMSON. 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
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| By W. T. WELLS 


Iva book by Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Hermann Levy, 
published last year, the authors made an exhaustive review of 
the subject of Industrial Assurance. Their» investigations 
revealed the existence in this country of 85,000,000 policies 
on the lives of 30,000,000 persons ; many of the policies being 
“ gambling ” policies taken out on the life of a person whose 
funeral expenses the proposer fears he may have to pay, unless 
he is willing to incur the social stigma of having a relative buried 
asapauper ina common grave. In the year 1934 the premium 
income of the business as a whole amounted to £62,000,000, 
of which the sum of £20,000,000 was allocated to expenses, 
agents receiving a total of £12,000,000. In the rather special 
case of Stockton-on-Tees, with its present impoverishment 
and its tradition of prosperity, it was found that premiums 
absorbed as much as § per cent. of the average family income. 
Seventy thousand canvassers are employed, and, analysing the 
case which the companies set up before the Cohen Committee 
on Industrial. Assurance, the authors said that they ‘‘ claim 
that the desire for a decent funeral is deep-rooted and, in the 
game breath, that nothing short of persistent solicitation and 
pressure will induce men and women either to take out or 
maintain policies.” 

In Industrial Assurance Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor 
Levy showed that an undue amount of the funds of the working 
and lower-middle classes was devoted to ensuring a “‘ decent 
funeral,” and recommended that Industrial Assurance, or 
death benefit, should, in Great Britain, as in certain other 
countries, be a responsibility of the State. Their new book 
takes up the argument where the other left off. The desire 
to give and receive an honourable burial is proper and in- 
eradicable ; “‘ which that it be done gravely, decently and 
charitably,” as Jeremy Taylor wrote, ‘‘ we have the example of 
allages to engage us . . . so that it is against common honesty, 
and public fame and reputation not to do this office.” What 
does the ‘decent funeral” cost? How can the burden of 
funeral expenses be reduced ? The elimination of the present 
system of Industrial Assurance, with its high ratio of collecting 
expenses virtually fixed by one company, is the one approach 
to the problem ; the reduction of the actual expense of the 
funeral is the other. 

The nation’s funeral bill, the authors estimate, is about 
£15,000,000 a year; of this sum about £7,000,000 is devoted 
to tombstones, funeral bakemeats and mourning clothes, leaving 
{8,000,000 to be divided between cemetery fees, charged 
by the various Burial Authorities, and the undertakers. At 
least nine-tenths of this bill, we are told, is footed by insured 
persons. A sinister relationship between the assurance agent 
and the undertaker is easy to suspect, difficult to prove. ‘‘ There 
are certain undesirable people,’ Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
stated in a speech last year, ‘‘ who go to the trouble of finding 
out what an insurance policy is worth before they tell you what 
the funeral will cost.”? Leaving aside these cases, it is obvious 
that the more a funeral costs, the more profit the undertaker 
will make, and the better case the assurance agent will have 
for inducing proposers to insure for larger sums at higher 
Premiums. Thé type of relationship which tends to arise was 
Well illustrated: by the dealings of a particular undertaker with 
that eminently shrewd and successful agent, Frederick Henry 
Seddon, who obtained, on the interment of Eliza Barrow, 
What he described to the horrified Court as “‘ a bit of commission, 
like.” There is a vested interest in making death expensive, 

which gave rise to the grisly comedy of the undertaker allowing 
the murderer a discount on the burial of his victim. 

That ostentatious and expensive funerals are almost invariably 
pen 
Burial Reform and Funeral Costs. By Sir Arnold Wilson, 


M-P., and Professor Hermann Levy. (Oxford University 
Press, i2s. 6d.) 





given to those whose survivors can least afford them is notorious. 
The authors give striking examples of the entire disproportion 
of the funeral expenses of the poor to their total income. One 
will suffice : an old-age pensioner living-in an almshouse with 
an income of 10s. a week, whose undertakers’ bill amounted to 
£15 tos. That the undertaking fraternity will unite to resist 
economies is shown by the boycott of the communal bier 
which was successfully carried out at Bushey. There is, too, 
flagrant exploitation of the psychological attitude towards 
expense induced in most people by the death of a near relative 
in the failure to render itemised estimates and accounts, the 
universal practice being to quote an inclusive fee. The 
average mourner does not know what the funeral will cost 
the undertaker and is not likely to enquire: he does not like 
to economise in his last tribute to the dead. As one under- 
taker pointed out to the ‘daughter of a suburban household, 
who had ordered an elm coffin for her father’s remains, 
“You cannot have anything else but polished oak in a road 
like this.” 

The authors find little evidence, they say, of profiteering 
by undertakers. The undertaker does not need to profiteer: 
he is in the happy position of being able to persuade his 
customers to buy the most expensive article for which he 
thinks it possible to recover payment. And, like the vendor 
of industrial assurance, he can satisfy his conscience by saying 
that he supplies an economic demand, that the expensive 
funeral introduces an element of poetry into the drab and 
prosaic lives of the poor, and that economies would offend 
the sentiment of his customers. 

There is some truth in this reply, and it is necessary to 
examine the foundations of the desire for funeral display. 
It is not an historic feature of English working-class life ; 
there seems little doubt but that it is an offshoot of the dislo- 
cation caused by the Industrial Revolution and that it derives 
directly from the dread of the shame and ignominy of the 
pauper funeral and the common grave. ‘‘ My God!” shrieks 
a young widow, peering into the depth of 28 feet at the bottom 
of which her husband is to lie, ‘‘ My Bill never did anything 
to go down that way. . . .”’ And one Londoner out of eleven 
is laid in such a grave. 

The authors make certain specific recommendations, and 
discuss other remedies as fit subjects for inquiry by a Com- 
mission to investigate the whole question of the disposal of 
the dead. An additional contribution of 2d. a week to National 
Health Insurance would provide death benefit; the handing 
over to disinterested Burial Authorities of responsibility for 
arranging funerals would remove the danger of undue pressure 
from the undertaker, who would simply be told what type 
of funeral was required, the Burial Authority having told 
the mourner what types of funeral were available and at what 
prices; and a general control over the undertaking business 
should be exercised by a Commissioner responsible to the 
Ministry of Health. 

The scope of this admirable book is not jimited to exposing 
abuses in the undertaking business; there are important 
recommendations as to the standardisation of cemetery fees, 
the reorganisation of Burial Authorities and their co-operation 
with Town Planning Committees. There are valuable surveys 
of the question of cremation and of the sanitary aspects of 
burial. Taken together, the authors’ two books form a 
social document of first-class importance; the reduction by 
a half of the nation’s burial bill, which they claim is possible, 
and the elimination of excessive expenditure on Industrial 
Assurance, would be an immense addition to the national 
welfare. Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy have done 
a great public service, and have fully made out their case for 
an early and thorough investigation. 
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ENGEISH- SLANG °°" 


A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English. By 
Eric Partridge. Second Edition; (Routledge. 42s.) 


THIs is an age of English Dictionaries, and it would appear that 
saturation point is not yet reached. The last few years have seen 
the completion of the great Oxford Dictionary, and the appear- 
ance of a reduced form of this in two volumes—the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, a Supplement to the great work, in which 
the new matter is treated with the same thoroughness of 
definition and illustration as was the material in the original 
work. In addition there has been a new edition of the large 
Webster, and other dictionaries on a smaller scale have also 
appeared. 

Now comes Mr. Partridge with a book of a different character 
indeed from any of these, but, in its own way, not unworthy 
to rank with the best of them in plan and performance. Mr. 
Partridge has already a considerable collection of notable 
books to his credit, both on slang and on more general aspects 
of English words. His latest contribution is a solid work, 
excellently planned and arranged, which will not soon be 
superseded. Mr. Partridge attempts to trace the source and 
origin of each word or special usage, he indicates the approximate 
period during which each came into currency and survived 
in use, and the social milieu in which it had its life and being. 
Whenever possible, and this is surprisingly often, reference 
is made to printed sources, ancient or recent, in which a word 
or expression is found. 

We have in the Preface a brief classification of the material 
included in the Dictionary into slang and cant: colloquialisms, 
solecisms and catachreses, catch-phrases, nicknames, vulgarisms. 
According to the author’s rough estimate, the two first classes 
include respectively 44 per cent. and 42 per cent. of the words 
and phrases given ; the last class is said to form only § per cent. 
Something must be said, in passing, of what Mr. Partridge, 
rather euphemistically as some will consider, terms vulgarisms. 
He understands by this “‘ words and phrases that, in no sense 
slangy, are avoided in polite society.”” Of these “‘ unpleasant 
terms ”’ his rule has been, as he tells us, to include them all ; 
*‘in a few instances I had to force myself to overcome an 
instinctive repugnance.” In a work such as this Dictionary, 
it is doubtless right that these words and phrases should be 
recorded, since they form at least a considerable, if not, let us 
hope, the most important, element in the vocabulary of certain 
social strata, which this book, together with much else, sets 
out to display. 

There is, in many instances, a very narrow dividing-line 
between words and expressions which may properly be 
classified as ** slang ** and others which are merely “‘ colloquial,”’ 
and I am not sure that the reasons for the allotment of a 
particular word to this or that category in this Dictionary are 
always perfectly clear. We must remember, however, that 
words and phrases have their ups and downs, they lose caste 
or gain promotion ; they may pass from being slang terms to 
good, received colloquial usage, and may even rise to a 
permanent place in elevated and dignified style. Much 
slang is of very transitory duration; produced in special 
circumstances, and used chiefly by a particular class, it dies 
away as these pass out of common remembrance, or as that 
ceases to be prominent. 

The Great War gave birth to many words and phrases 
which, used at first by soldiers on active service, spread by 
a natural process to their friends and families at home, and 
were for a time widely current. But the post-War generation 
hardly know these words, or, if they just recognise them, 
certainly make no use of them. The serviceable napoo has 
gone, so has san fairy ann. American talkies and crime 
stories have brought us acquaintance with a host of terms used, 
or supposed to be used, by the gangster and the gunman. 
These have for the moment a precarious, and probably only 
a transitory, life on the fringes of conversation. They live, 
if it can be called a speech life, among the shadowy scoundrels 
and the seductive adventuresses of the American detective 
story and the screen. It seems likely that within a generation 
or so most of these words and phrases will be as much forgotten 
as will many of those who introduced them to British ears— 
the stern-eyed heroes, and the wide-eyed beringleted ladies 
whose toothy, mirthiess smiles delight their admirers in the 
pages of the illustrated papers. 

To pass to turns of phrase less special than the above,-we 
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‘find that many coltfoquialisms well established formerly have 
faded away and yielded place to others. Turn for momen 
to the language of polite hyperbole. _ Awfully (esa 
kind, &c.): held its ground for more than half a cols — 
least, to express varying degrees of approval, Satisfaction 
and the like. Quite recently, or so it appears to me, 

has been displaced in the speech of the rising generation 
terribly. In the. eighteenth century ‘the. same feeling 
expressed by vastly, monstrous, extreme (e.g., extreme } 

&c.). It is a characteristic of fashionable colloquialisms 
all periods that words are so emptied of their Meaning as 
express little or nothing. This is true of the familiar use in the 
early eighteenth century and later, of filthy, nauseous, plaguey 
and of the quite recent devastating. Thus filthy fe 
nauseous toad, and so on, were often terms of mild endearmen 
and devastating often means no more than “ troublesome 
* tedious.”” Many old contractions, once popular, have di. 
appeared from our living, current speech today, such § 
pozz., cit., bamb’d ; even demirep is dead or obsolescent, 


A perusal of Mr. Partridge’s Dictionary is instructive y 
well as amusing. Every page contains something which 
arrests attention, Such a work as this exhibits all the pr 
cesses at work in living language. In slang speech life jg 
seen in its intensest form. Here, if anywhere, we “ 
the manners living as they rise.” The highly figuratiy 
character of vocabulary—so often completely buried in wel. 
established, conventional usage—is displayed so as to 
recognisable ; the almost infinite possibilities of generalisa. 
tion and specialisation of meaning may here be watched y 
active processes; the rise and passing away of idiomatic 
usage, for ever going on in all language, is often observable 
in the slang of a single age. A word, in conclusion, Concerning 
that rather large element, already referred to, classified 3 
Vulgarisms and Low Vulgarisms. Certain things, commonly 
taboo by the reticence of polite society, are spoken of freely 
in other circles where less restrained utterance prevails, 
These things are either named tout d trac, as Brantéme sayy 
or thinly disguised in euphemisms which are frequently eveg 
more suggestive and “low.” The “ lowness” of thes 
phrases consists in their very ingenuity, in their scarcely veiled 
facetiousness and levity. But it is vain to deny the picturesque 
ness and vividness of many of these scabrous idioms. Whatis 
shocking in these “‘ euphemisms” is the cynicism and the 
unpleasant attitude of mind to certain facts of human life, 
which they too often embody. A highly developed though 
perverted metaphorical sense has frequently given an indecent 
twist to the most innocent word or phrase. It must be 
admitted that much of this popular metaphor is essentially 
poetical, yet over it a kind of salacious leer seems perpetually 
to hover. ' ; H. C, WY. 


THE NEW PATRIOTISM 


Modern England. By Cicely Hamilton. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
News of England. By Beverley Nichols.. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
THERE are many points of similarity between these two books. 
In both the authors have collected a series of essays descriptive, 
explanatory and sometimes admonitory of modern England; 
both authors are moved by ‘an affectionate regard for thei 
country which occasionally employs the language of lov 
without obvious exaggeration ; both have in the past bee 
associated with ‘‘ progressive” habits of thoughts and both 
are uneasy at the effects of progress; both are openly hostilé 
to théir° more advanced ‘successors. In form they diffe 
exactly as low paid and highly paid journalists differ. Miss 
Hamilton -has chosen for her frontispiece’ the photograph of 
two women undergraduates pedalling brightly up St. Giles’ 
gowns fluttering, wicker carriers on the handle-bars, packed, 
doubtless, with cocoa and pamphlets, and this spectacle sets 
the tone of her literary style ; one would be tempted to ail 
it “‘ pedestrian ” were it not that the easy motion of the bicyde 
and the limited view from the saddle provide a happier mett 
phor.’ Mr. Nichols is more volatile; now fanciful, 10” 
malicious, now pleading, always eloquent; apologising fst 
the introduction of figures but using his figures with  excellest 
debating force, using his puns and antitheses, too, in a way W i 
is more forceful in speech than in writing, introducing hin 
to the reader with a chattiness and intimacy that some 9 
resent but many more, probably, will relish. In their subje 
matter they cover large tracts ~ of identical -ground ; whet 
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FABER & FABER APRIL BOOKS 





Gerhardi’s masterpiece 


his longest and most amusing novel 
My Wife’s 
The Least of It 





Behind the Night Bell 
DR. F. G: LAYTON 





The Childhood of 
Edward Thomas 


an autobiography 





China Only Yesterday 
INNES JACKSON 





Stations, Gentlemen! 
JAMES GATLIEF (1766-1831) 





Sicily, Garden of the 
Mediterranean 
F. GUERCIO 





Trial of a Judge 
STEPHEN SPENDER 





We Make the Movies 


edited by 


NANCY NAUMBURG 








The LCS. 
SIR EDWARD BLUNT, K.C.LE. 


* Daily Mail’ Book of the Month 


%* © Pure entertainment is the best description of Mr. 
Gerhardi’s brilliant long novel.’—Glasgow Herald. ‘ I shall 
not easily forget this droll and lively book.’—Rra.pi 
stRAUS: Sunday Times, ‘ Both classic and diverting.’— 
FRANK SWINNERTON: Observer. ‘ The gift of laughter 
which pervades it is so marked as to be almost tangible.’-— 
ROBERT LYND : News Chronicle. ‘ Extremely entertaining.’ 
— Daily Mail, Over 540 Pages. 10,6 


% The ‘extremely interesting’ and ‘very readable’ 
memoirs of a G.P. who has spent most of his working life 
in the slums of a big provincial city. ‘ Should be read—a 
man of wide Christian tolerance, yet impatient of all 
manifestations of humbug and self-righteousness— genuine 
and valuable’—Times Literary Supplement, 8.6 


* Philip Edward Thomas, poct and critic, was killed at 
Arras in 1917, but his poetic reputation has steadily 
grown. The autobiography he left behind covers the years 
of childhood, and is a finished picture of singular charm 
and value. ‘The book is an enchantment. Of all the 
prose works of Edward Thomas I know this seems to me 
the best.”—Josrrn sELL: Manchester Evening News. 6/~ 


% A charming and enjoyable account of modern China 
at home. just before the Japanese peril was unloosed. Miss 
Jackson's exceptional knowledge of Chinese enabled her 
to see China from the inside, a thing very few people could 
do, even if they wanted to, Illustrated, 12.6 


%& A true and full-blooded autobiography in which the 
hero was everything from soldier to portrait painter anc 
parson. ‘I wouldn't have missed this book fer worlds.’ 

JOSEPH SELL: Manchester Evening News. ‘ Gatliff is well 
worth meeting — interesting and important.’ — New 
Statesman. 86 


% A really comprehensive book on * The Garden of the 
Mediterranean.’ Mr. Guercio, lecturer on Italian in 
Manchester University, is a Sicilian who understands both 
the English and Italian mind, and is able to take us into the 
very heart of the Sicilian scene, ranging from the Mafia to 
Marionettes, Illustrations and maps, 15/- 


* ‘The most moving poetry he has yet published—of 
gripping interest—will astonish even his admirers—the 
finest English poetic drama written since Otway’s Venice 
Preserv’'d.—S pectator, * One of the most interesting poems 


of recent years. —Times Literary Supplement, Ly 


% A fascinating book for anyone. It is written by the 
most famous Hollywood specialists such as Walt Disney, 
who contributes a full account of his work. Most film 
literature has been confined to aestheties—this is the first 
up-to-date picture of the actual complexities of a Holly wood 
studio, Profusely illustrated, 10.6 


% ‘ Deseribes vividly and in detail the growimg scope of 
the Indian Civil Service and the task which confronts it. 

Economist. * Every young man thinking of the Indian 
Service should possess it..— EDWARD THOMPSON in the 
Observer. 
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they diverge it is because their personal inclinations lead 
them, Miss Hamilton to. the masculine interests of local 
government and penal reform, Mr. Nichols to the lighter 
and more feminine world of the stage, the dress shop and 
the restaurant. Mr. Nichols shows a fastidiousness towards 
his drinking and swearing brothers which is typical of the 
feminism of an earlier generation than Miss Hamilton’s. 

Both writers are appalled, as all must be, by the hideous 
appearance of their country. It is a question on which there 
is no possible dissent. The present generation of Englishmen 
inherited some of the finest town architecture in Europe, 
the very finest country houses, and a landscape of immense 
variety and charm. In fifty years half of it has gone ‘and the 
rest is going. Both writers. despair.. Mr. Nichols rightly 
sees the efforts of the various societies for our preservation 
as inadequate; he goes deeper and diagnoses a grave social 
disease in a people so wantonly destructive. Miss Hamilton 
on the face of it is more hopeful. She sees salvation in the 
falling birth-rate; a solution which is in-essence more pro- 
foundly pessimistic; she assumes that the lives of men 
essentially engender ugliness; it is only by not having men 
that we can have anything beautiful. : 

Both writers deal with the popularity of “ football pools ” ; 
a very new form of gambling which is purely proletarian. I 
cannot help thinking that much.of the disquiet which this 
recreation rouses is due to the fact of its being proletarian ; 
while the poor debated the relative merits of Lord Derby’s 
and Lord Rosebery’s stables it was felt that we were all really 
one happy family. Now the poor have found a form of gambling 
which is completely puzzling to the rich and consequently 
reprehensible. It is worth remembering that the State lottery 
has in the past been a feature in the lives of many virile and 
civilised races. 

Both deal, as any writer must who attempts a picture of 
modern England, with the sombre background against which 
all our lives are acted—the distressed areas. Mr. Nichols 
writes with the avowed intention of stirring sluggish consciences 


and he should succeed ; his dialogue with a youth whose one- 











with a little capital and no 
experience in financial 


Widows 


matters are sometimes easy prey. 


The tale is always the same. The tempting bait of 
high interest yields is swallowed . . . glowing promises 
are followed by bitter disillusionment and loss of 
capital. Tragedy indeed. For the protection of 
your wife, should you leave her a widow, choose the 
‘Safeguard’ plan. None better. It provides a guaran- 
teed income of £3, £6 or £9 per week according to her 
needs. It will free her from investment worries and 
shield her from traps laid for the unwary. 


The *SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


provides a non-fluctuating income of £3, £6 or £9 per 
week for a period of years after your death and a cash 
sum, if desired, when the income commences. When the 
annual income ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 or 
£3,000 is made. If you survive the period of your family 
responsibilities it can be arranged that the cash sums are 
payable to you, 

An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited 

to your own circumstances will cost you nothing; 

rest assured you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


so FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.Cu4 
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idea of freedom was to lie-in bed is haunting. 
treats the subject more dispassionately, 
certain cases a family’s purchasing power 
unemployment. 

Mr. Nichols’s book is the more ambitious ; Miss 
wishes mainly to report, Mr. Nichols to prophesy, He by 
in the past subscribed to extreme pacifism ; he now reno. 
that view. He has, he tells, “‘ resigned from the Leapy: 
Nations,” by which, I take it (although he would have 
in those days, an eminently suitable constituent member) 
means the League of Nations Union. He has never been 
of appearing foolish, and now he is not ashamed to admit q 
personal admiration for Sir Oswald Mosley. He finds my: 
to applaud in the Nazi State. (It is significant that he is led 
to the myths and youth cult of Germany rather than to the 
adult régime of Italy.) He can sympathise with a Leader why 
says, ‘“‘ I have had enough of the people who think. I am goity 
to get the people who feel.”” Mr. Nichols relies largely on f 
to determine his views. Much of his pessimism, like hi 
optimism, is unreasonable. I can assure him that the inte, 
perate habits he deplores-as an innovation at the Universita 
were typical of my own day, immediately after his. I gg 
assure him that no one smokes cigarettes between couny 
in my house. In fact I belong to a club which was deprival 
of one of its brightest members for a persistence in thy 
very habit. I can assure him that the Oxford Union ceased 
represent intelligent undergraduate thought long before eithe 
of us spoke there. 

In the core of the book there are touches of the writer ¢ 
The Thatched Cottage—‘‘I always think of Freddie Ashtoy 
against a background of yellow ” ; in the serious passages thee 
are moments of peevishness, but it is nevertheless symptontate 
of a more mature personality than Mr. Nichols has befoig 
allowed us to suspect existed. Evetyn Waven, 
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THE TWILIGHT OF THE LEAGUE’ 


The Whispering Gallery of Europe. By Major-General AG 


Temperley. (Collins. 15s.) 
GENERAL TEMPERLEY has written one of the most valuabk 
books that have yet appeared on the League of Nations~ 
and books on the League have by no means become superfluous, 
The present League may have to undergo severe recon 
struction, or even die to be born again; General Temperly 
advocates the latter, but he is profoundly convinced tha 
some League of Nations is a necessity to the world, As 
for the present League, he went to Geneva a sceptic and after 
ten years’ intimate experience of its working he declares 
himself a wholehearted believer in the League principle 
If he looks for a new League it is because the Great Power 
that have forsaken Geneva would, in his view, accept member. 
ship only in a new organisation in which all States would 
start on an equal footing. And it is significant that he is 
convinced that no League without sanctions could carry out 
its primary function of repressing aggression. 

Since his office at Geneva was that of chief military advise 
to the British Delegation, General Temperley naturally devotes 
most of his space to the vicissitudes of the Disarmament Com 
ference, in which he played behind the scenes a considerable 
part. It is a depressing story, but rather curiously Generd 
Temperley, after devoting many pages to demonstrating 
that it was virtually impossible for the Conference to succeed, 
dwells on two occasions when, he is convinced, success might 
have been snatched out of failure. One was in April, 1932 
when Mr. Stimson, the American Secretary of State, arrived 
at Geneva just after Dr. Briining had put forward most 
moderate demands on behalf of Germany, and the simultaneous 
presence there of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Tardieu 
meant at least that all the personalities on whose decision 
success or failure rested were assembled. But the advantage 
was not pressed home; M. Tardieu had an election to fight, 
and though the other statesmen might with a little skill have 
made it impossible for him to abandon the discussions, it was if 
fact to the French delegate that the loss of the opportunity 
was due. 

According to General Temperley it always was—except 
when M. Daladier and M. Cot were delegates. The other 
chance of success was when the British Delegation produce 
a complete draft treaty in 1933, equipped even with 
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NOTABLE NUMBERS 


No. 62 RODNEY STREET, LIVERPOOL—This plain, severe old 
house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 


Ina world far from that of the grim Mr. Gladstone 
—the pleasant, fragrant world of fine tobacco— 
there is another notable number, Player’s No. 3. It 
stands for a cigarette of infinite mellowness and 

distinction of flavour, a cigarette of finer quality. 
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No. 3 are 4 U MW 

supplicd RE Q 
either plain 

or cork-tipped EXTRA QUALITY VIAGINIA 





so ask for which 


"20 For!'4 50FoR3 3 








50 TINS (plain only) 3 4 4 
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That is what our Crippled Girls say. They say it with 

their eyes, their hearts, and by their actions. And no 

a wonder, for when they first came to JOHN GROOM'’S 

we CRIPPLEAGE. life seemed hopeless. The difference 

be @ 2 their lives today is nothing short of amazing to 

ad those familiar with the circumstances. 

ing § For remember: 90 per cent. of these girls were un- 

ed, & ‘mployable in the ordinary channels of trade! 

git B How can such cripples fight life's battles unaided? 

= rad - they ever hope to compete with the able- 
ied? 

Ost 

. Only with your help can we give them the chance they 

y  desire—and deserve. 

oo @ Will YOU share in the joy of this work? We are 

gt 


dependent upon Voluntary Contributions and legacies. 


I, Latest Report (sent on request) 
re shows the nature of the work. 
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figures for the armies of the various European States. Its 
reception was auspicious but delays intervened, and once 
more it was the French who insisted on grafting on to it the 
fatal provision of a trial period during which Germany should 
remain unarmed before the other Powers began to reduce 
at all. And finally it was M. Barthou who gave the conference 
its coup de grace by first returning a blank refusal to Herr 
Hitler’s quite reasonable proposals in April, 1934, and then 
coming to Geneva and making a speech which left it clear 
that he at least had no idea of allowing France to disarm. 
France, in General Temperley’s view, never did mean to 
disarm, and that first and foremost was the reason the con- 
ference failed. It is hard for anyone who followed its course 
in any detail to disagree. 


Not, of course, that the responsibility was undivided. As a 
soldier General Temperley writes with studious restraint of 
the British policy regarding limitation of air armaments, 
but he obviously regards it, with some reason, as inept from 
first to last. Nothing could have been worse than to agree 
to the abolition of bombing “ except for police purposes in 
certain outlying regions.” As the writer observes, “ we 
were actually attaching more importance to preserving the 
amenities of being bombed for a few Pathan and Iraqi villages, 
and to keeping control of civil aviation in our own hands, 
than to joining the rest of the world in a practical attempt to 
remove the menace of the bombing aeroplane.” General 
Temperley, it is instructive to observe, believes the abolition 
of all flying, military and civil, to be both reasonable and 
desirable ; failing that, he considers that an agreement for 
the abolition of bombing would be well worth while; and 
he approves the Disarmament Conference project of a fully 
internationalised European civil air service on both economic 
and military grounds. 

The whole book is full of sanity and enlightenment ; many 
of its estimates of individuals, notably Lord Cecil and Mr. 
Eden, are admirable ; and the closing chapter, on the present 
military situation in the world, may be commended con- 
fidently to pessimists. H. W. H. 
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THE DESTROYER 


a novel by MARGARET LEIGH 
Author of “ Highland Homespun” 


7s. 6d. net 
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“T have read it with the greatest pleasure. It is an 
unusual and a moving book, and the background of 
the Western Highlands, so vividly and strongly 
described, gives it a rare beauty.” 

STORM JAMESON. 
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BREATHE FREELY! 


The facts about poison gas 
and air bombing 
by JAMES KENDALL s.a., p.sc., F.r.s. 


Professor of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh 


3s. 6d. net 


In this book, written in language everyone can under- 
stand, is the considered opinion of an authority on 
chemical warfare. 
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AN UNCRITICAL SURVEY 


he Growth of Collectiv i 3 
¥ vols. (P, S. King. wo By T. E. Lawley, Tw 
HERE is a promising title. We have had the theory Of the 
thing in vacuo, we have had visions and dreams, we have haj 
sectional studies; now comes, it appears, a comprehensi 
survey, historical; descriptive, analytical, showing just ve 
has been done, when, where, with what motives and with 
success. How far have we travelled in the direction of col. 
lective economic life, nationally and internationally ? 
advantages do we rationally expect to gain? What obs 
personal, technical or theoretical, stand in the way of the 
new order ? 

Mr. Lawley fills just short of a thousand pages With—the 
answers to these questions ? Alas, hardly that. The survey 
is there. Everything which he has found to have any cop. 
ceivable bearing on the progress of the collective economy js 
listed ; an ant-like industry in fact-collecting has enumerated 
side by side, the ‘Tennessee Valley Authority, the disastroys 
Soldier Settlement schemes of Australia and the commun 
pig-pounds of Ruritania; the co-operative movement, ty 
sugar-beet subsidy, the camphor monopoly of Japan, th 
barter arrangements of Central Europe . . . One stang 
amazed at such assiduity of labour, hardly less amazed at tly 
total lack of any critical faculty to inform, order and illuming 
it. ‘The most characteristic feature of the modern wor 
is the poverty of the bulk of its inhabitants,” says Mr. Lawley, 
Of the modern world! The previous golden age is, however, 
not specified. So much for perspective. Chapter VII, 
entitled ‘‘ Methods of Collective Intervention,” rambls 
shapelessly over 250 pages and, while enumerating plenty of 
types of collective action, never touches on methods at all 
So much for order. At no point is there any discussion 
whatsoever of the relations, in the collective economy of the 
future or in the collective institutions of the present, between 
costs and prices, between the production of consumers’ goods 
and capital equipment, of money and of interest rates, or 
indeed of any of the devices by which it has been hoped to 
attain and improve on the results of a free market. So much 
for profundity. Finally, though the whole second volume 
is devoted to the international aspects of collectivisation, no 
sign is given therein that the author has ever considered it 
political consequences. Will people accept more readily the 
policies of a foreign national trading body, seeking the advantage 
of the Government of whose machinery it is a part, than they 
do those of private concession-hunters and exporters? 0 
won’t they ? No answer. So much for realism. 


The great bulk of The Growth of Collective Economy precludy 
any fully-itemised criticism of detail. A few points, however, 
may be noted—almost at random. Rationalisation is discussed 
without any distinction between its technical and monopoly 
sides; is welcomed as making collectivisation easier, and 
that is all. The prize piece of question-begging occurs in 
Chapter X, where the achievements of capitalism are noted st 
and dismissed with the remark that ‘Public authorities  @ An 
could have achieved these ends much more economically.” r 
The prize piece of nonsense is an obiter dictum ... “the 
unadulterated selfishness which our educational system incul- @ Ear 
cates into the minds of its innocent victims as the foundation § @ So: 
of a successful life.” (This may also stand as a fair example 
of style.) The list of national monopolies of raw materials 
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contains no reference to the Belgian Congo radium monopoly, oe 
which—had any principle of selection been discernible—on fj “! 
might have thought a good example for Mr. Lawley’s case. — 
Discussing the principle of clearing agreements and pleading 
for an all-inclusive international clearing system, he gives the 
whole credit of the idea to M. Edgard Milhaud, and does 
not mention Dr. Paul Einzig. (Altogether the references suffer pu 


from a plethora of M. Edgard Milhaud, with whom—from 
recollections of The Annals of Collective Economy—Mr. Lawley 
would seem to have much in common.) The occasional 
general arguments on free trade, economic principles, th 
Lessons of History, &c., are left uncriticised simply becaus 
they are beneath criticism. 

Is all this labour, then, and all the undoubted idealism 
and goodwill which inspired it, wasted? That would be 
saying too much. It is a thousand pities that Mr. Lawley 
has endeavoured to combine two aims for the attainment 0 
which he is so unequally gifted ; the assembling of an exhaust" 
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JUNE 1st to 30th— 
SUNRISE to SUNSET— 
496: HOURS DAYLIGHT 


AUG. 1st to 30th— 
SUNRISE to SUNSET— 
4383 HOURS DAYLIGHT 


@ These extra hours of sunshine are extra hours 
of health 

@ The countryside is never fresher than in June 

@ Why add to the overcrowding in the later 
summer ? 

@ And why not take advantage of cheaper accom- 
modation ? 

@ Early travel is comfortable travel 

@ So try a June holiday this year! 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


“Monthly Return” Tickets by 
any train, any day, from ail 
parts. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
Buy “Holiday Haunts 1938” 
containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.). 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap 1st & 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April 1st to October 31st, will enable you to see the best of your chosen 
holiday district. 


All information will gladly be supplied 

by the Superintendent of the Line, Great 

Western Railway, Paddington Station, 

London, W.2, or can be obtained at 

any Railway Station or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 


For EARLIER HOLIDAYS / 
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Who’s for 
THE LAKES 


and Loveliness ? 





It has been said that you owe it to yourself to see 
the Lake District at least once in your life. Nowhere 
else will you find such an infinite variety of scenery. 

Wherever you go you will find every yard of 
There is an 


magnificent 


your way full of interest and beauty. 


unbroken series of wide 


panoramas of majestic crags and fells, wild mountain 


prospects, 


passes, lovely placid lakes and smiling dales, and 
nestling under the green slopes are quaint and 
charming old towns. Here you will find a rare 
enchantment and, at nightfall, happy relaxation in 
any of Lakeland’s resorts—Windermere, Keswick, 
Grasmere and the rest. 

Come and forget every-day cares in the bosom 
of the Lake District. 
able LMS Express Trains with a cheap Monthly 
Return Ticket and—when you get there, obtain a 
10s. 6d. Contract Ticket. 
of the line for a whole week in this lovely holiday 
land. 

Beautifully illustrated fold:r “‘ The English Lakes, 
“Cheap Fares”’ booklet and Holiday Contract Ticket 
folder free from your nearest LMS Station or office. 
“‘ Holidays by LMS” price 6d.—on sale everywher 
ecntains numerous Holiday addresses in the Lake District 


You can travel by comtort- 
It gives you the freedom 


, 


The Best Resorts are on the 


LMS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 





RAILWAY 
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and classified catalogue of collective enterprise, and the critique 
of its aims and methods. Considered as a contribution to 
economic and political thought, The Growth of Collective 
Economy is puerile. Considered as a reference book it 
undoubtedly has its defects of arrangement, but it forms a 
jumping-off ground for which all students beginning an 
enquiry into the subject, or into one of its less familiar sub- 
divisions, will give him unstinted thanks. 
HONOR CROOME. 


A POET AS BOY 


The Childhood of Edward Thomas: A Fragment of Auto- 
biography. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 

Tuts fragment, now edited by Edward Thomas’s younger 
brother Julian, was probably written a few years before the 
poet’s untimely death in the War. For it is composed in bare, 
short sentences, sharply separated by full-stops without much 
connexion. That was his way of escaping from his inclination 
to long and rhythmic periods, interspersed with beautiful or 
unusual words which he had discovered in early poets or among 
the countrypeople he so freely mixed with. 

He sets down the memories of his boyhood without favour, 
and it is difficult to imagine surroundings less promising than 
his for one of our most attractive prose-writers, perhaps now 
better known as a poet, though his book of verse is small. 
Wandsworth Common, with its thickets and ponds and a 
railway running right through its midst, was his earliest scene 
of nature, though at times he strayed to Wimbledon and 
Richmond. He went to five schools in succession—two Board 
schools, two private schools, and one Public School, St. Paul’s, 
but he cared nothing for the subjects taught, except map-draw- 
ing. As bis brother says, he was unhappy both at home and 
at school. On the front of his books he wrote in bad Latin, 
**T like birds better than books.” He hated the routine of 
family life, the dull solemnity of chapel services (Unitarian), 
and above all the Sunday walks in Sunday clothes. He had no 
sense of religion, and no skill at sports, except that he was 
distinguished, as I well remember, for rapid walking, with 
very long strides, and he would walk long distances without 
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(J An outspoken, not to say provocative, 
‘volume of personal opinions and 
reminiscences by an author who is 
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aim. At the Public School he was isolated, for no One took 


trouble to speak to him, and isolation is the worst mis : 





ea 





can suffer. Home life, he writes, was very largely b 
deceiving, and repenting. It might have seemed that Gr , \ 
epitaph, “‘ And Melancholy mark’d him for her own,” ol 
inevitably be his. > My 

_ 


Almost his only delights were in pigeons and fishing 
of his scanty pocket-money was spent on buying Pigeons 
being a true fisherman, he would buy an extra big gudgeon 
twopence from another boy and pass it off as his own 
As in all boys, and in all human beings, as we see Plainly nog 
a deep instinct of cruelty lay in him. He would share in the 
ripping open of frogs, would spy into the slaughter 
and deal, though in horror, with a man who bit off g Prix 
pigeon’s head between his teeth ; and he took a pride in Ki; 
his fish neatly by inserting the two first fingers into the gily 
and forcing back the head until it was loose. 

I remember Richard Jefferies, .that true naturalist and 
attractive writer, speaking ‘of his pleasure in breaking the 
of rabbits, and no doubt cruelty comes down to us from the 
primeval joys of hunting and war. But it seems strange-to find 
it in so imaginative and sensitive a boy as Edward Thomy 
It was during a visit to his mother’s parents at Swindon thy 
he discovered Jefferies and his country, both of which becany 
such an inspiration to him throughout life. The Berkship 


downs and a few visits to his ancestral Wales added most to his Norther™ 
poetic development. Like most boys he was shy of girls, longing colour as 
to be near one or other, but running away after waiting fy Sun will 
them, and hardly able to speak on meeting. It did the dog beauty ¥ 
at Lincoln College, Oxford, credit that they elected him wo, ot 
history scholarship, though he had no interest in the ordinay (and cles 
subjects of learning. ‘‘ The other boys,” he writes of th Write fi 
Public School, ‘‘ either had enormous appetites for books of = 

many kinds, or they had native wit. I seemed to have nothing” THE 


With the same shyness, when he came to me while I was editing 
the literary page of the Daily Chronicle, and I asked him wht 
he could do, he answered “‘ Nothing.” It was one “goo 














deed ”’ in my life that I did not take him at his word. Pith 
Proud but always self-distrustful, how rejoiced he would haye 
been if only he could have known his posthumous fame yf ——— 


essayist and poet—the crowd of friends assembled in Lon 
Horder’s estate last year to do him honour, the tablet upon th 
cottage where once he lived, the huge block of Druid stone st 
upon the hill above, while the Poet Laureate gave an addres 
in his praise! It was all too late, but his memory also surviyy 
in the two poignant and beautiful volumes written by his widow 
Helen—As tt Was and World without End. 

HENRY W. NEVINSON, 


THE OBSCUREST EAST 
Kafirs and Glaciers. Travels in Chitral. By R. C. F. Schomben 
(Hopkinson. 1§s.) 
Alone Through the Forbidden Land. By Gustav Krist. (Fabe 
and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
IN the mountains of North-West Afghanistan and Chit 
dwell tribes who until recently clung to forms of idolatry; 
a heroic error, surrounded as they are by Islam at its mos 4 
fervent. By their Muslim neighbours they are described , ; 
as “‘ Kafirs ”’ or ‘‘ Unbelievers.”’ though now the large majority 
of them have yielded to the Koran. They have been visited 
rarely; their ancient beliefs, their origin and their mode 
life remain very obscure. Colonel “Schomberg’s accoumt 
is thus important. 

His book makes brisk reading. Intensely conservative 
(‘I have never ” he remarks, “‘ seen a black Kafir wearing ¢ 
turban, and I trust I never shall’), he is not at all sentimental, 
and he rebukes the backward Chitralis with’ sharp and timely 
criticism. He has what I can best* describe’ as a rousing 
short temper, which frequently sends up one’s spirits im passages 
such as the following : 

“The most affectionate adieu was to the chirbu refreshed-wih 
four cascara -pills, His little sunken eyes . ss twinkled wit 
friendliness as he grasped my hand and wrung it warmly. If 
he had not just blown his nose on his hand, I- should have appt 
ciated his cordiality the more.” ‘ 
A good book remarkable for subject rather than manner... 

Alone Through the Forbidden Land is the able transiaum 
of a German book, the author of which died last yea. I 
have no hesitation in declaring’ this. one of thé best books 
travel I have ever read—and I can assure the reader that! 
have read far beyond a large appetite for such chronicles 
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Js Summer the sun shines for hours longer every day 
inthe Northern Countries. In Northern Sweden and Swedish 

the sun, shining 24 hours a day, paints the beauties of 
Northern scenery—land and lake—in such a vivid purity of 
colour as cannot survive the fiercer Southern sun. The Midnight 
Sun will teach you an altogether new measure for sunshine and 
beauty when you spend a holiday in North Sweden. Sweden 
gves you also beautiful cities, ancient and modern, lovely 
Summer Resorts and a general standard of living and enjoyment 
(nd cleanliness) so high—yet so cheap. 
Write for brochure and full particulars to :— 

THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU (Dept. Z. H./8) 
21, COVENTRY STREET, LONDON, W.|I 


The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 
5 Lloyds Avenue, E.C.3, and leading travel agencies. 











The best that life has 
tc cffer may be found 


i» BRITISH COLUMBIA 


INCOME TAX A married 
man with two children pays:— 

On an income of £1,000: £32 16 0 
£600: £5 120 
€t 40 


» £400: 


Endowed on a lavish 
scale with everything 
that makes for health 
and happiness, British 
Columbia offers a 
generous share of the 
good things of life to 
the man of moderate 
means, 





CLIMATE Victoria, the capi- 
tal of British Columbia, enjoys 
on an average 2,200 hours of 
sunshine per annum—six hours 
of sunshine for every day of the 
year. Mean summer tempera. 
ture : 61°F ; mean winter tem- 
perature : 42°F, 


SOCIAL AMENITIES Living 
conditions are such as are to be 
found in all British communities 
Excellent educational and medi- 
cal facilities. Seventy-four per 
cent. of the population is of 
British origin. 

SPORT Good shooting and 
fishing within the reach of al! 
Unlimited opportunities for 
sport and outdoor recreation 
of every kind. The scenic beauty 
is unrivalled. 


pe SE SS Oe EF ee 
. BRITISH | 
COLUMBIA 
RITISH COLUMBIA 
“HOUSE —— 


3 REGENT $7. 
LONDON S.w.i. 


AGENT- otenea Nl 
—~_ For 
BRITISH - 
COLUMBIA 





Ny. pS SUNSHINE IN 


JAMAICA 
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u Y, 


SA 
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Magnificent 
scenery — delightful 
surroundings in which 
to rest and recuperate. 
Excellent hotels and 
shops. Perfect bathing 
in sea, river and sun. 
SUNSHINE EVERY 

DAY! 


Write for. booklet: 
Dept. }.S., 
The West India Committee, 
“4 Trinity Square, London, E.C, 3, 








THE EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


PLUS THE BEAUTIES 
OF SCOTLAND - - - 


Sail from London to Leith—and see the histori 


sights of Edinburgh 


Princes Street, etc. 


the Castle—Holyrood— 


In the heart of Scottish tradition and scenery— 


you can spend a day in the historic Borders— 


visiting Abbotsford, Melrose, etc. 
touring the Trossachs. 
frequent and the fares moderate. 


Another day 
bus services are 
Splendid 


The 


train service (journey one hour) to the Exhibi 


tion. 


tion. 


First Cabin—single 


Second Cabin—single 25 / 


Ample hotel and boarding accommoda 
This is a splendid holiday tour. 


return 67) 6. 


40 /-; 
=; retun 42/6. 


Write for booklet ““W.D.” and full particulars of 


sailings. 








LONDON & EDINBURGH 
SHIPPING CO.. LTD. 


Hermitage Steam Wharf, Wapping, LONDON, E.1 
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Its excellence depends simply on the astonishing story which 
Herr Krist had to tell. The writing is purely ‘‘ amateur ”— 
at moments quite absurdly so. The book loses nothing by 
this. The “blurb” declares: “ ... there is not a dull 
or wasted word .. .”, and this is quite true. I have been 
to Central Asia myself and as I read this extraordinary, this 
compelling book, sights, smells, sounds which I had quite 
forgotten came vividly back to my mind. 

During .the War a large number of prisoners from the 
Central Powers were sent or escaped to Turkestan. In 1917 
their number was estimated (perhaps wrongly) at a hundred 
thousand. The British considered that their presence, after 
the Revolution, constituted an enormous threat to India, 
and to meet it they despatched the Turkestan intervention 
force under General Malleson.- Herr Krist was one of these 
prisoners, and I understand that an account of his experiences 
in the War is to be published in English at the end of this 
vear. The book under review records the adventures which 
he undertook when, on a strange impulse, he returned to the 
scene of his sufferings, in 1924. Cunningly: disguised, he 
revisited Bokhara and Samarkand and wandered even farther 
East towards the Pamirs. He was caught by the winter 
storms and spent seven dreary months with a tribelet of the 
Qara Qirghiz. How dreary this part of the book might have 
been—and how finely his simple account tells ! 

More than ten years clapsed between the experiences and 
the publication of this book in Vienna, and before his work 
was on the stalls he was dead. These facts may account for 
several inaccuracies in the naming of the photographs and 
for a confusing description of the shrine at Meshed. One 
chapter is devoted to a detailed and first-hand account of the 
death in Turkestan of Enver Pasha—a valuable contribution 
to History, but in this account no mention is made of Yeni 
Turan (the Pan Turk movement) which was the cause of his 
last adventure and the inspiration of his noble, vain, incalculable 
life. But, of course, he may not have preached that weird 
racial doctrine to the simple and pious tribesmen of Central 
Asia, and from them Herr Krist heard the grim tale which he 
recorded. 

These inaccuracies and omissions must exercise anyone 
who has specialised on this subject—but from the book (which 
makes no scientific pretentions) they take away nothing. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


THE WALPOLE SOCIETY 


The Walpole Society Publications. Vols. 
to Subscribers.) 
Or all the learned Societies which devote their energies to 
the study of the Fine Arts few are more d2serving of support 
than the Walpole Society. The aim of this society, as stated 
in its prospectus, is to promote the study and appreciation 
of British art. It achieves this by publishing each year a 
volume, usually well illustrated, and consisting either of 
short and scholarly contributions on English art or of a single 
publication of some long document of importance to the 
history of the subject. Its range covers the whole of English 
art from the Middle Ages onwards. 

The two volumes at present under consideration, which 
are the publications for the last two years, are typical of the 
work of the society. Volume 24 forms the fourth of those 
devoted to the publication of Vertue’s Notebooks. As a 
source of information about the history of the arts in England 
these notebooks are of incomparable value. Vertue was 


24 and 25. (Issued 








8 The Greatest New Translation 
© since the Authorised Version 
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almost the first person to attempt a scientific Study of 
history in this country. He made a systematic Survey of 
collections which had been formed by the great f 
this country, and the records of what he saw are con 
precise form in these notes. Not only, therefore, do 
tell us many facts about where paintings were in the eigh 
century, but since Vertue was possessed of an he 
well developed critical sense, they even provide @vide 
determining the authenticity of many works painted 
near to Vertue’s ‘time. They also contain copies of { 
inventories of collections made at. an earlier date, “4 

The second volume is of a quite different kind, and ¢ 
a series of-shorter contributions by modern s¢éholg 
opens with two articles by the late M. R. James, in wy 
discusses two important groups of mediaeval English 
scripts which are admirably reproduced. Sir Jame 
collects much. unknown material in his life of Alen } 
an artist who has so far received no systematic treaty 
This article is again illustrated with a series of excellenty 
showing many little-known portraits. Miss M. Iv 
writes of the architecture of Dr. Robert Hooke, the Qyy 
of the Royal Society and a contemporary of Wren, to 4 
many of his most important works have till recently pe 
attributed. By a careful study of his diaries which hyy 
been recently published and with the help of other new dag 
ments the authoress clears up yet one more of the confusioy 
which falsify our view of later seventeenth-century Engl 
architecture. The volume closes with a learned article q 
the Devis family of painters, which contains all the availa 
biographical material and also a catalogue of the known paige 
ings by the various members of the family. 

Altogether this volume contains about 170 pages of ty 
and nearly §0 plates, and since the subscription to the Sociey 
which entitles members to receive the book is only oy 
guinea per annum, it can be said that this Society, unl 
most learned bodies, gives good value in the material as wd 
as in the spiritual sense. ANTHONY BLuyt, 


DOCUMENTS AS DRAMA 
Engtand’s Years of Danger. A New History of the Worl 
War 1792-1815 Dramatised in Documents. ByP. Frischaug, 
(Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuls book is an attempt to present history in a dramatic fom 
The documents are chosen with care ; the running commentay 
is relevant and business-like, and the work should be of usg 
readers, including boys and girls in senior forms of school 
approaching the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars (there wa 
not a *‘ world war ”’ between 1792 and 1815) for the first tim 
and bewildered by the multiplicity of detail in the textb 
On the other hand there are obvious drawbacks to the mei 
of combining extracts and snippets of documents with a fw 
short lines of explanation. Mr. Frischauer does not make ay 
attempt to discriminate between the reliability and vali, 
as evidence, of the different classes of material from whichk 
draws his extracts ; in some cases the description of his sould 
is so vague (e.g., “‘the report of a contemporary historian") 
it would not be easy even for an expert to guess the 0 
The dramatic presentation of history in episodic form @ 
be extremely effective. Some time ago Dr. Temperley gavet 
broadcast in which he introduced the documents dealing wit 
the outbreak of the Great War; the result was most success 
not only as history but as art. Mr. Frischauer’s attempt isa 
a more ambitious scale. “Dr. Temperley chose a single, wel 
defined subject; Dr. Frischauer’s subject covers a period d 
twenty years. It is not impossible to present the Napoleoat 
wars in a dramatic form, but Thomas Hardy, in The Dynast, 
has set a standard which will probably not be reached again it 
another century, or longer. Although it is a little hard on Ms 
Frischauer to compare England’s Years of Danger with Tw 
Dynasts, the comparison is inevitable; Mr. Frischauer woul 
have been wiser to have disarmed criticism by making som 
reference to Hardy’s work either in his preface or his biblit 
graphy. In any case, the result shows that, if a dramatic press 
tation of history is to be successful, if it is to be something m0 
than a string of interesting quotations, the author must hit 
imagination and artistic power of the highest kind. Unls 
he is sure that he possesses such power, the prudent course” fe 
him would be to choose a more limited field, and to avoi 
comparison with one of the great literary masters of the cent 
E, L. Woopwakd, 
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AGA Cooker sae; 
wore than if costs 


gMPLE ARITHMETIC, For 
ample, the Standard Domestic 
Aga (Model 47/10) illustrated 
dove is guaranteed not to 
ume more than 2 tons of 
ake a year, burning day and 
sight. That means there is a 
punted saving on your fuel bill 


and your cocker will pay for 
itself in a very short time. 
Considered as an_ investment 
the Aga is a gilt edged security 
yielding dividends which can 
hardly be equalled. From £50 
or by Hire Purchase over 1, 2, 
3, or 4 years. 


| THIS THERMOSTAT keeps the 


ovens and hotplates always ready 
day and night at their right 
temperatures. The oven moisture 
as well as the heat is controlled. 
There are no adjustments to make 
at all. The Aga is a foolproof 
scientific instrument designed by a 





Physicist who won the Nobel Prize. | 


The vital fire parts are made of 


chrome steel alloy for long life. | 


2 MEALS CAN BE KEPT WAITING 


indefinitely in this oven inwhich you 
can also simmer casseroles, soups, 
sauces, etc., without attention — 
even overnight. In the roasting and 
baking oven meat can be left to 
cook without basting and without 
regulating the heat. A considerable 
number of saucepans can cook on the 
ample hot plate areaontop. The Aga 
boils 2 pints of water in 2 minutes. 


THE AGA GRILLER crills like 
‘ charcoal. Deep ridges radiate an 
intense heat from below, sealing the 
meat rapidly and burning it slightly 
to give it the authentic grill flavour. 
Good cooking is easy on an Aga, and 
you can cook quickly or slowly. It is 
only necessary to fuel and riddle the 
fire twice a day and the cooker is 
always ready for immediate use. 


AGA COOKERS 


BRITISH MADE THROUGHOUT 


(The word Aga is the registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd.) 


Dost (ou pon NOW! Please send me free, without obligae 
AGA Hear LIMITED, tion, illustrated literature on 
Proprio: Allied Tronfounders Ltd.) | wey COOKERS & WATER HEATERS 





Telephone: Mayfair 6131. 
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BA RN EYS TOBACCO 


This new Barneys Virginia is as good amongst Cigar 
ettes as Barneys itself is amongst the outstanding pipe 
Tobaccos of the World. 


Twenty-five years ago Barneys Tobacco began, in a 
small way in Edinburgh. Sheer goodness has won for 
it the leadership of its class. This new Barneys 
Cigarette is made to the same aim and ideal; in quality, 
in flavour, in individuality of charm, there is no better 
1o for 6d. Virginia Cigarette sold to-day. 

But the best test 1s smoking; if you are a pipe-lover and 
smoke Barneys Tobacco, yet like a cigarette for a 
change, you will surely want to try Barneys Ideal 
Virginia. If you are a cigarette smoker ex:/usively, try 
Barneys Virginia. Compare them with amy to for éd. 
Virginia on the market ... Continue with them if jou 


BARNEYS 


The Ideal Cigarette 


bona by John Sinclair Ltd: 
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By KATE 


Miss Bendix. By Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) 
My Wife’s the Least of It. By William Gerhardi. (Faber 
and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 

Serenade. By James M. Cain. . (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Courthouse Square. By Hamilton Basso. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss Bendix is a small, slight book, oddly and agreeably priced 
at four-and-sixpence, but still more oddly agreeable in: that it 
rises imperturbably over the hurtling mass of bulkier 
publications, and takes its place, out of their way, as a 
piece of literature... .Miss. Royde Smith is.a writer of power 
and prestige who no doubt ‘has all the acquaintance she wants 
with the bubble reputation, but it is nevertheless arguable, I 
think, that in this day of crowding talents, as we acclaim 
this and that experiment,- we tend somewhat perilously 
to take for granted, and even to underrate that sheer literary 
power which is so particularly hers. .The combination of 
technique, passion, versatility and control which always marks 
her work, and which is so perfectly balanced a combination 
that, as I say, we incline to take its high results for granted, is 
in fact far to seek in the work of many of this author’s talented 
contemporaries. Miss Royde Smith has a ranging imagination 
and an eye for strangeness; but she has also a precision, a 
wit and a reverence for form which, relating her more to French 
writers than to her own countrymen, also make it possible 
for her to examine any experience by simple English daylight, 
and to relate oddity to common experience and to domestic 
truth. By which I mean that whereas her subject-matter may 
not be always, on the face of it, attractive to you or me, she is so 
thoroughly good a writer that again and again she persuades us. 

And here too, with Miss Bendix, than which I believe she 
has written nothing better. It is a story which, of its nature, 
had to be short, and yet must have, swelling its pathos, an air 
of eloquence and impalpable, supernatural brilliance—for the 
presentation in just proportion of a sad, drab, patient life and 
its great, unpremeditated escape into illumination. An 
accomplishment to call up every vestige of a writer’s power— 
and readers must iudge for themselves how the task has been 
done. For my part—save in the over-intellectualisation of 
the crowning experience, which somewhat drags its closing 
passion, I can find no error or false note in this story of a lonely, 
patient spinster in the West Country who from Christian 
devoutness is switched on a brilliant day of Holy Week into 
worship of the sun, and ecstatic conscious participation in 
earth’s obedient movement round her new god. Nothing is 
lacking—no salient fact of Miss Bendix’ dreary life and unexcep- 
tional parentage ; wit dovetails beautifully with tenderness in 
the swift establishment of character and background ; eloquence, 
beautifully economical, calls up the approaching mystery and 
makes us ready for it; and if, after culmination, the conception 
seems unnecessarily overdriven, that criticism is tentative and 
perhaps unfair. In any case, Miss Bendix is a beautiful piece 
of writing and an excellent example of Miss Royde Smith’s 
high literary power. 

One never opens a book by Mr. Gerhardi without sensations 
of hope and gratitude. Gratitude for the enchanting books 
he used to take the trouble to write, and hope that once again 
he may have decided to enchant us. Hope anyhow, usually 
fulfilled, that we are about to be more amused than by most 
writers. And My Wife’s the Least of It is certainly amusing. 
Too long, too repetitive and at times too schoolboyish and 
idiotic in farcicality. But funny and cruel all right, and 
constantly knocking out Aunt Sally. Charles Baldridge is 
an elderly and hard-up author who once, before the War, 
had a great success with a novel called Dixie, which now— 
some time early in 1936, I think—he is persuaded to turn 
into a scenario, and sell to a film company. He never sells 


it, but the long, optimistic, unflagging struggle brings him . 


into amazing situations. He becomes most desperately poor 
while perpetually in expectation of a telephone call to fortunes, 
and while hobnobbing freely with the immensely rich. The 
book is packed with riotous. caricatures, and Mr. Baldridge 
himself, very funny and real, is no great hero. He escapes 
from his troubles and ambitions into marriage with an insane 
spinster millionairess, and he becomes a cautious, purse- 
proud upholder of the Charity racket, which the book also 
manages to flay while flaying the films. One of the funniest 
episodes is Mr. Baldridge’s adventures amid luxury on 
Coronation Day, and his host of that day, Job Devonshire, 
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is one of the funniest of a crowd of grotesque charac, 
But Marigold, the maidservant at the boarding-house 
flower of the book—its perpetual irrelevant decoration Me 
is a piece of touching and comic inconsequence, quite fresh 
and unhackneyed but perfectly human, and walking free of 
the slings of contempt which the ‘author rains so heavily 
everyone else in the book. She is a piece of real ping 
on the side—a reminder to the always grateful of the Dattc. 
ularly fluent, generous, mobile work that Mr. Gethar 
used to do, and obviously still can do. Her irrelevance ; 
of course, a part of her quality and signific ne in this a, 
too crowded and rowdy gulére, but for one reader she Stole 
the book, and was the chief compensation for its inordinate 
length. 

Not having read The Postman Always Rings Twice, | took 
up Serenade with particular curiosity, and with all the more 
pleasure on discovering that the story opened in Mexico City 
Mexico City is one of the places where I like to have a stm 1 
open. And Serenade turns out to be quite a gooé story; | 
these sentimental, knockabout stories go. But it is not at q 
what I expected—since I expected, Heaven knows’why, to 
moved, to find tragedy in violence, and a heroic simplicity 
I had got it into my head that such things were the stuff ¢ 
Mr. Cain’s first famous book. They are not in Serenade, 
which is just a lively and meretricious piece of entertainmeg 
which you will read quickly—and forget quickly. It is aboy 
an American operatic baritone who has lost his voice and j 
down and out. He has a row with a torero about an Indin 
girl, who falls for him and carries him off with her in a ce 
she has won in the /oteria, to start a high-class brothel some 
where else in Mexico. They do not start the brothel; they 
get into trouble with her patron, a politico, and they escape, 
aided by a sentimental Irish sea-captain, to Los Angele, 
The baritone makes good in movies—his voice had come back 
to him when he made love to the Indian girl. Eventually 
the two get to New York, where he is very successful, bu 
where an evil genius from his past turns up—a wealthy pansy 
whose influence on him had formerly destroyed his singing 
voice. The pansy and the Indian girl measure their ‘strength, 
and at one of those terrific wicked parties she plays. tore, 
profiles and kills her bull, the pansy. Thereafter flight fr 
the two, and disguise and uneasiness, and the obligaty 
suppression of his famous voice which would give them aia 
Misunderstanding, separation, and dramatic meeting agait 
a café in Mexico City. And her death, shot by the vé 
politico. A fine, florid story, noisy, effective and 0 
naturalistic. Written in the first person by the baritone) 
with all the shapeless wordiness of ‘the pseudo-inartiqulaig 
And with a funny affectation of ennui. “A brothel, I'gt 5 
is the same all over the world.” I should not have thoug 
so—any more than a grocer’s shop is. However, this boot 
is of a genre that people are liking nowadays and of 
is up to standard. But I was disappointed. For some fea 
I did not expect to have read it so often before. ae |p 

Courthouse Square, because ‘itis entirely traditional ani) ” 
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A Ff aye. 
written grammatically, is the sort of novel which also @ 


be described as having often been read before. But_in' 
case I for one do not complain, because formality and sobett 
of thought and preoccupation with the general sorrows of iil 
make a much more effective and contributory problems 
repetition than do the meretricious sensations and musings 
one rather theatrically-minded “I.” I take this agteeableand «i 
unpretentious novel to be a fitst effort, and it seems ve 
promising. Indeed it is itself a good performance. It cor 
forms to an ordinary pattern. A successful American novelist 
in his late thirties whose hitherto, happy marfiage has broken 
up in sudden misunderstanding returns after tem years’ abse 
to his home town in the old South; where his father, still 
and his grandfather have suffered for their liberal opinions al 
their sympathy with the cause of the negroes. He in his tum 
becomes mixed up in the cruelties and’ stupidities of prejudice 
and small town mentality, and. he takes his part in defenct 
of a persecuted coloured man, Meantime, through bs 
thoughts, and sometimes through awkward passages of set 
mentality in recollection, we get his own story—and Is 
solution. On the whole this is a dignified and well-wiltq) 
book, thoughtful, unaffected and attractive. 

























50 YEARS OF GROWTH 


The Dunlop Rubber Company Limited extends 


serhardj its Jubilee Year Greetings to Tyre users through- 
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Niagara Falls 


CA HOLIDAY OF 
AMAZING CONTRASTS 





Any one of Canada’s varied attractions alone make a 
satisfying holiday. Add them together and your cup of 
holiday enjoyment is full to overflowing. Each of the 
nine provinces offers the traveller something unique 
—something different. The east is unlike the west. 
The wealth of variety keeps you thrilled from the time 
you arrive till the time you leave. And you can enjoy 
all the comforts of modern luxury travel by railway, 
highway, waterway or air. Canadians, too, will interest 
you—their vitality and zest of living. Be Canada’s guests 
this summer. It will cost you far less than you expect. 
East TheMaritimes,St.Lawrence, West Winnipeg, the rolling 
Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, prairies, the mile-high playgrounds 


Niagara Falls, Great Lakes and of the Rockies, Vancouver, 
the myriad lakeland playgrounds. Victoria, the Pacific coast. 


Canada’s National Parks. 


Twenty-two great playgrounds alive with wild life of cvery 
description, and varying in scenic beauty from the majestic 
mountain ranges of the Rockies to the bathing beaches of the 
Maritimes. The parks and reserves cover an area of 30,000 
square miles —one-third the size of Britain. They contain 
over 3,000 miles of trails and motor roads. : . 


Consult your Steamship or Travel Agent, or write to: 


MARE, LONDON, S.W.f. 
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MOTORING 


The Roadside Driving School 


Some 800 of the new mounted police have now begun 
their duties on the highways and byways of Essex, Cheshire 
and Lancashire, and yet another hopeful experiment is being 
made to find the ‘solution of the accident problem.- It is 
still much too soon to hear of the driving public’s reaction 
to the work of this remarkable force, but from what I have 
seen of its training and of its members I am inclined, from 
this impossible angle of time, to put all the blame for the 
failure of the scheme, if any, on the public. ‘The new police’s 
duties are to warn and advise and instruct, and if they are 
given a fair chance they should more than justify their 
existence. 


A Complete Training 


In them we have what should be a real educative force. 
The men are trained as few drivers in this country or any 
other have ever been trained, in mechanical competence as 
thoroughly as in driving, and (I have seen it myself) they are 
highly proficient in the extremely difficult art of teaching as 
they drive. When you can take a car at 75 miles an hour 
through by-pass traffic, do everything right and explain how, 
why and where as you drive, you know as much about the 
road and its dangers as you are likely to learn. I would 
not have their job for a fortune, but as they are there it is 
most earnestly to be hoped that every driver who is held up 
by them will pocket his stupid pride and listen to practical 
sense and the precepts of decent behaviour. It is nearly 
certain that the adviser will’'know more about it all than 
he does. 

My own view is that we shall never make much difference 
in the accident-rate until we realise that 1938 traffic cannot 
be adapted to roads designed centuries ago, and that all 
attempts to keep pace with the swiftly increasing stream 


and money. 


The Opel ‘‘ Olympia’”’ ; 

The new medium-powered Olympia which I took out on a 
trial run a few weeks ago is one of the most interesting 1938 
models I have yet seen. ‘It is very modern in two particular 
points. Its four-cylinder engine is actually “less than 
square,” the bore being greater than the stroke. The nearest 
approaches to this design in modern times have been one or 
two Italian makes and the 24-h.p. Opel which I described 
last year. The new car has a bore and stroke of 80 by 74, 
the cubic content being’ just under 14 litres and the rated 
power I5. 

Actually the developed power exceeds this by a substantial 
margin, and although the car’s performance is surpassed by 
several others having engines of the same size it is still very 
high and, I should say, considering the accommodation, 
higher than that of any at the same price. The second point 
is its light weight of 16} cwt. 


A “Square”’ Engine 

The square engine gives it an extremely smooth action, 
very ready acceleration and, presumably, a proportionately 
longer cylinder-life (material for material) than the same 
machine with a longer stroke, owing to the lower piston 
speed. The low weight allows a high gear to be used, with a 
consequent reduction of engine-speed, noise and wear-and- 
tear. On top gear, a 4.5 to I ratio, 70 miles an hour can be 
reached fairly comfortably ; 55 on the 6.7 third; and 4o on 
the 11.2 second. Its general behaviour: and - performance 
were an outstanding vindication of the virtues of simplicity, 
** squareness ” and low weight. It costs £180 for the.2-door 
saloon, £190 for the drophead model and £195 for the 4-door. 
For £16 extra they give you de /uxe turn-out, 





Good. Points . - i 


The front springing is independent and the whole gue. 
sion excellent. The points I liked best were these : 
neat lay-out of.the engine, its silence and smoothness: 4 
quick gear-change ; the quite extraordinary flexibility 
top-gear performance ; the hill-climbing ; and the generalh 
sturdy feel of it. Judging by this and one or two other eal 
ples, I should think that the square engine is likely to stage ay 
impressive come-back before long. Whatever its con 
tional drawbacks, its advantages from the driver’s point gf 
view are undeniable. | 


Luce Bay 

No doubt if Luce Bay were shown on a railway Poster j 
would be labelled the Scotch Riviera. For all I know it may 
have been, though I have kept open a jealous and Suspicion, 
eye for the outrage on: many platforms since I first drove; 
car there, without receiving that particular shock, 
passion of the unidentifiable public as well as of mij 
companies and tourists agencies, presumably anxious jy 
keep the Briton at home, for giving British scenery foreign 
names is inexplicable. You have lidos and rivieras, Traly ha 
godfathered at least one county, and any hilly district thy 
escapes the Swiss tab at the hands of either propagandij 
or public can consider itself lucky. No British. sceney 
reminds one of any elsewhere—“ abroad ” in the Victorian, 
insular phrasé—and it is as well able to stand on its merit 
as any other. 

_And it seems. to be an exclusively British foible. The 
Dolomites are not made attractive to the Italian or “ Greate 
German ” by being nicknamed the Snowdons of Italy, not 


, would an advertisement of “‘ The Swiss Windermere” 
likely to swell the tale of Sunday excursionists to Lausanm, 
‘ How we have escaped a local Venice is beyond guess, 


‘A Sun-trap ~ 
of traffic by rebuilding old roads must be a waste of time : was 


Luce Bay would, of course, be merely an arm of the Lowland 
Riviera, a Golfe de St. Tropez or la Napoule of the whok, 
for it is simply the last of a string of bays that belong » 
Solway Firth. In itself it is one of the pleasantest places if 
Scotland, a sun-trap, but the journey there from the eastis 
an indispensable part of it, the building up of the climax you 
find when you reach the edge of the sea at Port William 
As you come down from Dumfries, round Grifell Hill, yt 
see across the firth the tops of the Cumberland Fells, an 
on your winding course round that broken coast by Kit 
cudbright and Gatehouse, Creetown and Wigtown th 
noonday sun is. generally over your left shoulder (Isn’t tha 
the right place for it? I seem to remember a saying), and 
across the widening waters you still get their vague outline, 
a shadowy blue in the warm haze. 


Waters of Peace 

Luce Bay is the end, a placid sheet of water enclosed 
three sides by reedy shores and gentle, unassuming landscap. 
The fourth side’ faces due south, and when the sea-roal 
brings you to Glenluce you look straight across into the eft 
of the sun. Snaefell, the Isle of Man’s 2,000-foot mountaif, 
lies half-way between you and Anglesey, and I hear it canbe 
seen in the right kind of weather. I was not so lucky 0f 
perhaps too lucky. For it was a day of silver sunshine, 
no more wind than would out a candle or rib the silky faced 
the sea before me. There was nothing to see and only the 
warmth to realise. I have known the real Rivieras mu 
colder at the same time of year, and with nothing whatet 
of its remote charm, its decent peace. 

JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motontt 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be acco 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars| 
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AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN SHOES 


AAA TO EE WIDTHS 


Also Agents for 


Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes 


for men and women 


CHARLES H. BABER LTD. 














GIVE FOR SPAIN 


The Society of Friends (British and American) is 
conducting impartial relief for the children of Spain. 
On both sides, whether in Eastern or Western 
Spain, canteens have been opened and milk and other 
foods as well as clothing are being distributed as 
widely as funds will allow, and we ask for your 
co-operation in this service of love and mercy. 


OVER 10,000 CHILDREN ARE BEING 
SUPPORTED 
in Catalonia alone 
and a similar service is being conducted in centres 
in Murcia, Madrid, Valencia, Asturias, Santander, 
Burgos, etc. 


“AT LEAST GIVE US MILK,” 
cry the mothers in Spain 





















1/- A WEEK provides breakfast and afternoon 


5/- A WEEK maintains a child in a colony. 
cocoa for one child. | 








PLEASE GIVE LIBERALLY | 


Gifts should be made payable to : 


FRIENDS SERVICE COUNCIL 
(Room 
Euston Road, 


i teenie 











Friends - House, London, N.W.1 
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Shoes 
for 


modern 
women 








Sir Herbert Barker writes: “| showed one of 
my shoes to a sensible woman of fashion the 
other day, and she said: 'Why, this is the very 
kind of shoe | have been looking for all my life’,” 


“There are millions today suffering the 
same needless and handicapping misery that 
I once endured, who can secure immediate 
relief and permanent comfort by wearing 
the shoes I have designed after years of 
experiment and thought.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes (for women and 


men) are obtainable from fitting agents in 


all large towns. 


No. 710. A she e for 
afternoon Wear, in 


black and brown kid. 





A man’s 
eve? vdar 


wear, 


No. 602. 


shoe for 





Interesting Booklet Free 


You can learn more about the shoe designed 
by the famous specialist in manipulative 
surgery by sending a postcard to 


NORVIC SHOE Co. Ltd. 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 


‘Sir Herbert Barker 


hoes For women” 


Tor men 
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FINANCE AND. INVESTMENT 


IN a square mile which has: been badly ravaged by war 
scare one must be prepared to forgive a little buoyancy at the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Italian agreement.’ Fortunately, 
the City—in this instance I mean the army of professional 
speculators—has not jumped to too many conclusions, and 
so far the rise in quotations has by no means distorted the 
potential benefits which the new agreement brings into view. 
Most City observers have decided, I think with good reason, 
that surface political tension in one sphere has been removed, 
and are for the moment content to hope that we may be on 
the way towards further appeasement later in the year. On 
the strength of this moderate reduction in the political risk 
they have, again I think quite justifiably, been rather more 
willing to move out of cash into making modest purchases 
of securities. 

How far and for how long may this improvement be trusted ? 
Given a period of freedom from fresh political alarms, markets 
could rally strongly if only America could stage a convincing 
business recovery. With glorious inconsistency Washington 
is to launch another big spending campaign to provide the 
much-needed catalytic agent for inert recovery forces, and 
few will quarrel with the method if it succeeds in restoring 
hope to the American business scene. One has only to look 
at the figures of steel production, freight car loadings and 
first .quarter company earnings to realise how deep the Ameri- 
can depression has now gone, but I am not yet prepared to 
say that in a favourable atmosphere recovery could not have 
gained a firm foothold by the autumn. In that event our 
own condition would begin to acquire considerable stability, 
and look much less like the approach to a fair-sized recession. 
Meantime, while I see no reason for putting one’s foot down 
hard on the accelerator, no harm should come to investors 
who embark on modest runs at gentle speeds. 

* * * * 


ARGENTINE RAILWAY PROSPECTS 


Few groups of securities have suffered more severely in 
recent months than Argentine rails. Quite apart from general 
market conditions, which have depressed good and bad stocks 
alike, the decline in traffic receipts, due to crop failures, and 
a sharp fall in the “ free ” rate of exchange have disturbed 
Argentine rail stockholders. As I see the situation, the 
resultant low level of quotations is just as much an under- 
valuation of these stocks, on any reasonably long view, as 
were last year’s peak prices an exaggerated reflection of one 
year’s good harvests. So far as the crop outlook is concerned, 
it is admittedly bad. The official estimate of the wheat crop 





£1,000 at death 


at reduced premiums 
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is 184,000,000 bushels,-against a realised crop of 240,000 
bushels in 1937; the estimate for linseed is 1,505,000 stn 
against 1,936,000 tons, and although. official estimates. 
maize are not yet forthcoming, the acreage estimate sho s 
reduction, and it is believed that the drought in the pity 
growing provinces will result in a 40 per cent. loss over the 
whole area sown. 

Figures such as these imply bad traffics, but even allow; 
for the full effects of a sharp fall in the companies’ peso recej 
and for the possible repercussions of a shrinkage of Ar " 
tina’s exports on the “ official” rate at which the rie : 
remit to this country, I feel that the senior debenture issues 
are worth attention at today’s prices. Interest on all 
issues was maintained throughout the last depression and was 
actually covered by earnings except in the case of B, A 
Western, whose debenture service was not quite covered in 
1935. 


* * * * 


SENIOR DEBENTURE YIELDS 
Here are details of the yields now obtainable on the senior 
debentures of the “ Big Four” Argentine railways, together 
with the range of quotations over the past ten years : 


Yield Price r; 
Current % 1928-37" 
price £ s. d. High. Low, 
B.A. Gt. Southern 4% Deb. .. 68 5 19 6 90 4] 
B.A. Pacific 4% First Deb. .. 69 § 17 9 87 40 
B.A. Western 4% Deb. oe 3§6 7. &° G6 883 44h 
Central Argentine 4% Deb. 59 618 oO 873 434 


Of the stocks ranking behind these debentures I can only 
say that in present conditions they are distinctly speculative, 
At the same time I regard B. A. Gt. Southern § per cent, 
preference stock, at 42, as a good speculation at the price, 
The area served by this railway has been least affected by 
the poor weather conditions and its total receipts to date are 
still level with those of the corresponding period of the 1936-37 
financial year. Current receipts are falling below those of 
the preceding year, so that the results for the year ending 
June 30th will probably show a moderate decline. It does 
not follow, however, that the decline will be sharp enough to 
affect the 5 per cent. preference dividend, which was covered 
in 1936-37 by a reasonable margin. 


* * * * 


OVER FIVE PER CENT. 

If, as I anticipate, we are about to witness a gradual broaden- 
ing of investment interest in the stock markets, there should 
be a quick revival of inquiry for reasonably well-secured 
preference shares offering attractive yields. To those seeking 
5 percent. or more in this field I commend the following 
list : 


No. of times Yield 
Dividend Current % 
covered. price. £s 
Allied Newspapers 63% Cum. £1 
First Pref. .. ee ~ is 4.1 24/6 ee. 
Armstrong Siddeley Development 
Co. 64% Cum. First Pref. .. a 10.8 26/- § 10 
Cable & Wireless (Holding) 54% Cum. 
Pref. £100 stock at se ae 1.2 IOI $ 93 
English Electric 64% Cum. £1 Pref. .. 3.9 25/6 5 aa 
Union-Castle 6% Cum. A £1 Pref. .. 2.4 23/6 5°33 


The cover is ample in each case, with the single exception 
of the Cable and Wireless preference, but I fezl that this 
stock is worth its place in the light of the drastic scaling-down 
of the combine’s capital. Given normal business activity, 
there should be no doubt about the maintenance of preference 
dividends with a rather stronger cover percentage than th 
above figures indicate. 

er oe ae 


Venturers’ Corner 


Whichever of our national improvement plans may have 
to be held back in the interests of more rapid rearmament, 
do not think it will be the road programme. It is surel 
right to suppose that the Government will continue to P 
forward with road construction as an adjunct to the defend 


(Continued on page 730.) 
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coMPANY_ MEETING: 
ANGLO-PORTUGU ESE TELEPHONE 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND OF 8 PER CENT. 


first ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Portuguese 
hone Company; Limited, was held on April 13th, at the 
ep ocated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, 


2 Alexander Roger (chairman of the Company) said: Gentlemen, 
very much regret to state that Mr. Douglas Grant, our administrator 
is Lisbon, died in November last, and your directors wish to take 
. rtunity of recording their high appreciation of his valued 
gervices extending over 24 years. 
RESULT OF YEAR’S WORKING 

rating revenue amounts to £313,318 and shows an increase 
ofover £6,000. Operating expenses increased by £15,000, including 
me non-recurring Costs, and after providing an additional sum of 
bout £7,500 for income-tax and National Defence Contribution 
ihe net profit at £78,000 is less by £11,000 than that of the previous 


Mou will remember that a year ago we announced that a measured 
rate tariff, which had met with the complete approval of the Portu- 

Government, was in process of being introduced into the 
system, and as from July 1st last, the whole of the subscribers have 
operated under the new rates. Owing to the fact that the complete 
change-over took place in the middle of the year, the incidence of 
the issue of accounts and collection thereof under the new tariff 
mates has had the effect of showing a temporary decrease in net 
revenue in the accounts now before you. 

I expressed the view that development would be encouraged and 
that revenue would be at least maintained. The information we 
ae now receiving confirms this view. ‘The increased use of the 
gstem and the increased number of subscribers show that over z 
full year’s operation, the view I then expressed will be fulfilled and 
we anticipate that the net profit at the end of this year will overhaul 
the temporary reduction experienced in 1937. 

Your directors, therefore, recommend a final dividend of 5 per 
cent, less tax, on the Ordinary stock, making 8 per cent., less tax, 
for the year, and a dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, on the “A” 
Ordinary shares, leaving to be carried forward a slightly increased 
amount of £27,069. 

With regard to the balance-sheet, you will see that our fixed 
assets amount to over two million pounds, which is a new record 
for the Company. Loan account, which was repaid by proceeds 
of the last share issue in January, 1937, again amounts to £126,500, 
and reflects the expansion of the undertaking. The reserve for 
renewals at £293,795 calls for no special comment beyond the fact 
itstands higher by £13,000. ‘The sterling escudo exchange remains 
steady at 110 escudos to the £, on which basis the currency accounts 
have again been converted. 

Station Growth.—A net gain of 3,021 stations compares with 
3,165 added last year, representing a growth of over 6.8 per cent., 
which is a normal basis and which we regard as satisfactory. The 
total number of stations has now reached 48,181. 


NEw DEVELOPMENT 

In regard to new development, the outstanding event was the 
inauguration in September last of the new automatic exchange in 
the Estrella district of Lisbon. In pursuance of our policy, the 
new exchange represents the latest development in telephone tech- 
nique and design and will facilitate plans for future expansion. It 
is equipped to provide immediate service to 4,700 subscribers’ 
lines, with an ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines. 

As a further instance of the manner in which your company 
keeps abreast of progress in the telephone art, it may interest you to 
know that “‘ time service ’’ on the lines of the London equivalent 
has been available to Lisbon subscribers since Christmas Day last. 
1am pleased to report that our “ Girl with the Golden Voice ’’ is 
proving popular in the capital city, and that satisfactory results are 
anticipated from this latest facility in our service to the public. 

Capital Expenditure.—I have referred in the past, both here and 
elsewhere, to the fact that a progressive modern telephone system 
calls for the constant supply of new capital and the availability of 
specialised technique. The development in the areas in Portugal 
in which your company operates has not by any means reached 
saturation point, and our plans are ready for meeting further demands 
for expansion. The current expenditure programme, which is 
dow well forward, provides for substantial extension to exchange 
€quipment and consolidation of the company’s line and cable plant. 

PROGRESS OF STATE SYSTEM 

The Portuguese Post Office have in preparation a comprehensive 
scheme for the reorganisation and modernisation of the Government 
trunk and local system, and it is pleasing to record that cordial 
CO-operation exists between the Post Office service and the company’s 
officials for the purpose of co-ordinating the future operation and 
development of the two systems on similar lines. 

Financial Position of Portugal.—The year under review afforded 
— * cl such were needed—of the sound financial position 
a ortugal continues to enjoy. The tenth successive Budget 
urplus was achieved, and this fine record—unequalled, I suppose, 
anywhere in the world during recent years—has put the country in 
Possession of a substantial national reserve wherewith to pursue 


4 Progressive policy of development in public works and the rehabili-” 


pron Ad the country’s defences. During the year all existing 
femonea ty 4 exchange and on the free circulation of capital were 
peal € company is indeed fortunate to have the scene of 
perations in a country so stable and progressive as Portugal. 
© reports and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





COMPANY MEETING 


EAGLE STAR, LIMITED 
RECORD YEAR’S OPERATIONS 











DIVIDEND 30 PER CENT 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


PRESIDING at the annual general meeting of the Eagle Star Insurance 
Company, Limited, held’on April 13th, Sir Edward Mountain, 
Bart., J.P.,in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
they had had an excellent year in the life department. 2,792 policies 
were issued for sums assured of £10,680,819, of which £216,038 
was reassured. Of the sums assured, only £3,000 represented 
business outside of the United Kingdom. There was a substantial 
increase in all sections of their life assurance business, but especially 
in their group pension and group life schemes. The rapid expansion 
of that class of business proved that employers were realising more 
and more that, by taking advantage of the schemes which the Company 
were able to offer, by which provision was made for their employees 
and their dependants, they were helping to secure the goodwill, 
contentment, and greater efficiency of their staff. 


The expansion in their new business was reflected by the increased 
premium income of the combined life funds, which now exceeded 
£1,000,000 per annum, notwithstanding the normal shrinkage in | 
the closed life funds. This year, so far, they had done a larger business 
than for the same period last year. The rate of interest earned by . 
their current life and annuity funds in 1937 was £4 3s. Id. per 
cent., after allowing for income tax, as compared with £4 3s. §d. per 
cent. in 1936. The expense ratio was again lower, having decreased 
during the year by over 1} per cent., following a reduction of 1} per 
cent. in 1936. 


MotToR DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in the motor department of £1,631,238 
showed a small decrease of £1,993 as compared with 1936. The 
claims paid and outstanding amounted to £1,043,579, and, after 
provision for expenses, they transferred from profit and loss account 
a sum of £43,743 to meet the loss at the end of the year, and a further 
sum of £50,000 to strengthen their claims reserves. Other insurance 
companies were having a similar experience. During recent years, 
as the result of legislation, they had found large additional responsi- 
bility put on their shoulders. One of the additional burdens, the full 
force of which had not yet been felt, was a decision given in the 
House of Lords in the case of Rose v. Ford, by which they had to give 
compensation for what is termed “* Expectation of Life.” 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 


The credit balance brought in from last year was £277,803. 
The net interest on investments was £339,611 ; trustee and other 
fees £9,749. Transfers from various trading departments £207,369. 
Premium on the issue of Ordinary shares, after providing for expenses, 
£1,107,562. Transfer from Exchange Reserve Fund of amount 
not now required £75,000, making a total of £2,017,094.- That 
amount had been dealt with in the following manner : By the payment 
of the increased dividend of 30 per cent., amounting, with the 
Preference and Preferred Ordinary dividends, to £314,087 (which 
was more than covered by the net interest earnings). Provision for 
British and other taxation and expenses absorbed £163,371. Special 
non-recurring expenses, capital reorganisation, &c., written off, 
£19,241, and reserve for National Defence Contribution £13,500. 
Transfer to motor insurance account £43,743, and to additional 
claims reserve in the same department £50,000. After these adjust- 
ments there remained a sum of £1,394,521, of which £100,000 
was allocated to provision for pensions, bringing the total up to 
£300,000, and £1,007,562 to General Reserve Fund. They had 
transferred from the same account a corresponding sum in respect 
of past accumulations from revenue, thus leaving the General 
Reserve at the same round figure of 24 millions. Over and above; 
the full reserve which they had in the various departments, they 
had built up this General Reserve of £2,500,000 to ensure that, : 
should any catastrophe arise, their capital of £5,406,618 would 
remain intact. 


RESERVES FURTHER STRENGTHENED 


They now proposed to create a further fund to cover general 
contingencies, and for that purpose they had transferred £1,000,000 
to a Contingencies Account. Of that amount £297,515 had been 
earmarked to meet the depreciation at the end of 1937 in the invest- 
ments of the general fund, and the balance, with the carry-forward 
of £294,521 in the profit and loss account, left them with nearly 
£1,000,000 that could be used at any time should any special con- 
tingency arise. 

In regard to the provision for the National Defence Contribution 
to be made by their general fund, whilst they had not the slightest 
objection to paying their fair share, they, in common with the other 
insurance companies transacting general insurance business, felt . 
that the taxing of investment income in addition to trading profits 
was inequitable. 

In conclusion, he wished to express his great appreciation and 
thanks to all the members of the staff and agents who had contributed - 
to the excellent results which had been achieved during the past 
year, and to add that they could look forward to the future with 
very great confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING 


ARMY AND NAVY STORES, LIMITED 


IMPROVEMENT IN SALES TOTAL 





THE annual general meeting of the Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., 
was held on April 13th, on the Company’s premises, Howick Place, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (chairman and managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: Ladies and gentlemen, when I addressed you last 
year I finished my speech by reminding you—perhaps I should say 
warning you—that the year 1936—the year we were then dealing 
with—was abnormal in that it contained fifty-three trading weeks, 
whereas in the year 1937 we should only have fifty-two trading weeks. 


Notwithstanding this reduced trading period we have more than: 


maintained the gross profit earned in the longer year, though the 
net profit is down by a little over £9,000. No less than £8,838 
of this reduction is accounted for under the heading of rates and 
taxes. 

Moreover, a full year’s contribution to the Employees’ Retiring 
Allowance Fund was borne for the first time, and this, with the 
Coronation bonus, added a further £8,000 to our working costs. 
Without these additional expenses, amounting to nearly £17,000 
—one of which is non-recurring—we should have again shown an 
increased net profit, which, with the shorter trading period at our 
disposal, would have been a better result than I encouraged you 
to look for when I addressed you last year. 

Sales were very good during the first half of the year, but except 
for an excellent Christmas trade they were disappointing during 
the latter six months. For the whole year they showed a slight 
relative improvement, a gratifying fact in view of the increase in 
income tax and the corresponding reduction in private incomes. 

For there is no good closing our eyes to the fact that the staggering 
taxation of the present day, unavoidable as it may be; must have a 
great effect on the spending power of our clientele, and I am afraid 
this must be reflected eventually in our sales. You will remember 
that at our last meeting we were considerably worried about the 
National Defence Contribution—a new tax which had been sprung 
upon us. We hoped for modifications, and, fortunately, they came. 
Nevertheless, this tax has cost us about £6,000 for the ten months, 
and will cost us more for the full year. This, of course, means 
so much less money at our disposal to distribute. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT 

There remains for distribution a sum of £271,387 Ios., after 
adding £124,870 14s. 1d.—namely, the amount brought forward 
from last year—and deducting £34,166 13s. 4d. already paid as 
interim dividend. I told you last year that, in regard to the 3d. 
bonus recommended for payment in addition to the 12} per cent. 
dividend, it was a completely open question as to whether it could 
be repeated and that this must depend on the results and circum- 
stances of future years. 

In spite of the extra expenses entailed and the consequent decline 
in our net profit, the fact remains that we still had a good year, 
and your board, after careful consideration, came to the conclusion 
that in all the circumstances they would be justified in again recom- 
mending payment of the bonus on the present occasion, and we there- 
fore propose to ask you to allocate £88,833 6s. 8d. to provide a 
final dividend of rod. per share plus a bonus of 3d., which, with 
the interim dividend of 5d., will make a total dividend for the year 
of 1s. 6d. per share, or 15 per cent. 

The signs of the times are such, however, that I should be failing 
in my duty towards you if I did not say that this bonus which has 
now been recommended for the second year in succession must 
certainly not be looked upon as an annual affair, and it is for that 
reason that we prefer to call it a bonus, rather than a part of the regular 
dividend. On the results of the past year—and, after all, we are dealing 
with the past year—we feel we can reasonably recommend this 
distribution while not omitting provision for future needs. The 
results of the current year remain to be seen—we can only deal 
with them on their merits when we know what they are. 

The changes in the system of government in India do not seem 
to have affected our business out there in any way. It has been satis- 
factorily maintained, and though it fluctuates considerably owing to 
the incidence or otherwise of large furniture orders from States or 
ruling Princes, the ordinary general trade remains fairly consistent. 
The new branch at New Delhi has already proved to be of use to our 
clients, and may be said to have done as well as could reasonably 
be expected for its first year. It was no doubt sound policy to open 
up a branch there and thus keep the Society’s activities well to the 
fore in view of the increasingly important position which New Delhi 
holds. 

Our new year began on February Ist. If you ponder on the events 
which happened during the six or seven weeks following that date— 
on the rumours which have floated around—on the Stock Exchange 
repercussions—on the fears of increased taxation—you would 
hardly expect me to tell you that we have begun the year in a promising 
way. Nor can I do so. We have not. I am not going to talk politics 
and am not going to make any forecasts. Nevertheless, I do not in 
any way despair that better things may not obtain before the year 
closes. 

We have got a sound balance-sheet, good reserves, an establishment 
which is getting more and more up to date every year, both in its 
structure and the services it provides, and it only requires. the 
continuance and ever-increasing development of your good will to 
ensure the maintenance and progress of its prosperity. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 728.) 


scheme, and that, if and when disarmament becomes 
ticable, ordinary peace-time needs will call for a further dry 
for bigger and better roads. Against this background 
lative investors might consider the merits of the g 

a road materials undertaking such as the Ragusa Ag 
Paving Company. This company has just issued its 

for 1937, which show a slight falling off in net profits from 
£35,172 to £33,378. Even so, earnings on the 105. 
were 24 per cent., out.of which a 17} per cent. dividend 
being paid, as in 1936. . 


These 10s, shares, now quoted around 183s., yield 

10 per cent., a very generous return in relation to the indicates 
trading outlook and the strength of the balance-sheet. Th 
1937 figures show no intangible items on the assets sie, 
cash at £15,409, general reserve at £22,500, and a rise in wor}, 
in-progress from £31,388 to £40,647, all of which should k 
considered with reference to the total issued capital of 

£150,000. Merely as a guide to the kind of yield basis egtgh. 
lished in happier market conditions last year, it is’ wort 
noticing that the shares reached a peak price of 275, 64,"| 
think that price was closer to a reasonable valuation of th 
shares than today’s price of 18s. Custos, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


THREE MONTHS’ ‘TRADE 


THE conclusions to be drawn from the Overseas Trak 
returns for the first quarter of 1938 must at best be’ mixed 
The figures are certainly less good than in the same quarter of 
1937. Compared with that quarter imports increased by 
£15,276,220, while total exports declined by £3,211,02, 
Thus the adverse balance of merchandise trade increased by 
£18,487,240 to £108,556,382. Part of the decline in the 
value of our exports doubtless represents changes in the price 
level, but it is by no means certain that the price movement hy 
operated wholly to the advantage of British trade. For instance, 
in two important categories, coal and steel, the value of British 
exports was higher while the volume was lower and in th 
most important group of all—cotton piece goods—both volum 
and value were down. It is, however, permissible to regard the 
increase in imports as partly the result of the building up of 
stocks in this country to a more adequate level. For instance, 
the substantial increases in imports of rubber, tea and tobacco 
have almost certainly not passed into immediate consumption, 
The higher imports of iron and steel products, too, are necessary 
to tide over a temporary shortage. There is some satisfaction 
also to be derived from the fact that overseas trade does not 
appear to have suffered any further shrinkage during March. 
Present evidence suggests that it has found stability at the lower 


levels. 
* * * * 


CUNARD RECOVERY 


The reports of the Cunard Steamship Company and of 
Cunard White Star, Limited, show a very material improvement 
over 1936, but not so great as would enable the Cunard company 
to resume dividends on either class of its preference capita, 
both of which have been in arrears since 1931. It will lk 
recalled that the vessels engaged in the North Atlantic trade 
have been transferred to Cunard White Star, in which 
company Cunard Steam Ship Company olds 62 per cent. of 
the capital. The operating profit of Cunard White Sur 
showed a sharp increase of £717,407 to £1,305,829, but ths 
sum only covers a little more than the depreciation charge 0 
the fleet which was not provided in 1936. ‘The annual deprecit 
tion charge is £976,280. In addition £136,143 is provided 
for the 1936 depreciation of the ‘Queen Mary,’ and a sul 
of £146,352 is added to the balance ‘carried forward, which 
now amounts to £223,151. In addition, the whole of the shart 
premium account amounting to £6,348,663 is used to writ 
down the balance-sheet fleet including the arrears of depreci 
tion up to the end of 1936, so that there should be no furthet 
charges in excess of the annual depreciation charge. The 
report announces that the ‘ Queen Mary ’ carried more passe 
gers than any other ship in the North Atlantic trade and 
the sister ship is to be launched on September 27th. 1 
Cunard Steamship Company deriving nothing from its mal 
investment, shows a net profit after debenture interest 
£24,516 against £22,741 and carries forward £177,846 agalls 
£153,330. The Mediterranean, French and Channel Island 
services showed material improvement. 


(Continued on page 731.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 730.) 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE 

MES rae sir Alexander Roger, the chairman of the Anglo-Portuguese 

: Telephone Company, spoke with great hopefulness of the 
prospects of telephone development in Portugal when he 
shares ydiressed the shareholders last week. He believes that 
As of telephone development in that country has by nomeans reached 
Pha ET point and that his estimate of a year ago that as a 
» 2Ccounts of the measured rate tariff telephone development will 





fits ftom MH 5, facilitated and revenue at least maintained will be justified. 
>. Shares gticipates that the net profit at the end of this year will 
Vidend js HH pyerhaul the temporary reduction experienced in 1937. 
x * « ~ 
ld near EAGLE STAR RECORDS 
_——  ¢ie Edward Mountain, the chairman of the Eagle Star 
iw The Yourance Company, had only one black spot to deal with 
“1S Side, Ms the excellent results which he reviewed at last week’s meeting. 
11 Work The motor department had showed a loss of £43,743 and 
hould by the directors have provided a further £50,000 to strengthen 
Of only MH the claims reserve in that department. Sir Edward explained 
iS estab. MM that all companies were suffering a similar experience, and 
is’ worth @ tat there was an additional prospective burden which had 
5 6d, 1 not yet been felt arising out of the decision of the House of 
n Of the Lords in the case of Rose v. Ford. Under that decision they 
ustos, fy Fete obliged to give compensation for ‘‘ expectation of life.” 
But against the troubles of the Motor department Sir Edward 
could set off the increased business of the Life and Accident 
ents and the record profit of the Fire department. 
Moreover, as he pointed out, the increased ordinary dividend, 
with the preference and preferred ordinary dividends 
Trad, fg absorb less than the net interest income of the company, and 
’ mixed fg herteserves have once more been substantially strengthened. 
arter of * * * * 
wth, ARMY AND Navy Stores 
ased by “You will hardly expect me to tell you that we have started 
in the the new year in a promising way. Nor can I do so, We 
1¢ price | havenot.” In those words Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, 
ent ha § chairman of the Army and Navy Stores, set out the present 
\stance, | position with complete frankness to the shareholders. But 
British he was fortunately also able to show that they had taken long- 
in them sighted precautions towards providing the company with a 
volume i basis for the expansion of its business. He gave details of 
ard the jm the re-arrangement of the store which will have the effect of 
up of @ bringing together related departments of the business and of 
stance, more than doubling the space available for the display of 
obaco J women’s dresses. He explained that he did not by any means 
aption despair of better conditions during the company’s present 
sessary financial year. 
faction * * * * 
rey IRON AND STEEL PROGRESS 
lower Notwithstanding clear indications of a recession in several 


industries which consume the products of the British iron 
and steel industry—for example tin plate and several branches 
of engineering—the iron and steel industry itself has so far 
suffered no contraction of activity. The figures of the British 

















nd of Iron and Steel Federation show that production of pig iron 
“ment HF in the first quarter of 1938 amounted to 2,169,000 tons, an 
ipany increase of 234,300 tons, or I2 per cent. over the first quarter 
pital, of 1937, while steel production amounted to 3,254,800 tons, 
il be an increase of 150,500 tons (approximately 5 per cent.). All 
trade MF that has so far happened to the industry is that deliveries have 
vhich HF become more normal, and that with the higher volume ©! 
t. of ig iron imports a certain number of furnaces have ceased 
Sur operations. There were 118 in blast at the end of March, 
.° compared with 124 at the end of February. 
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hich CHINA WEEK.—Living Newspaper No. |. 

hare UNITY THEATRE, Goldington Street, April 25-29. 

rite PHOENIX THEATRE, Cambridge Circus, Saturday, April 30, 8.30 p.m. 
‘ Tickets from China Campaign Committee, Parliament Mansions, Orchard 
Cla Street, S.W.1.. Abbey 2882. 

ther 

The 

a THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 

‘hat (Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

rhe Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

P West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
ais PW Capitaleriac jel hice |< lee g) tH . £4,500,000 

of Reserve Fund; £2,475,000 

, Currency Reserve Be ae tage ee RE ° eee 

pst eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 

nd The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout. Australia and New’ THE 


Cfiland, issues Telegraphic Tranfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Demutt Credits and Travellers? Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
sits for fixed periods received. 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 291 
' By ZENO 

[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given.to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 


not later than the first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
Solutions should be on the form appearing 
below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. 
Envelopes containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, other- 
wise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot 


before noon on Tuesday. 


be accepted.]} 
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14. Royal letters. suppose. 
15. See 21. 6. Room unfit to live in found 
17. rev. Often mean gold for the in many a good home. 
dentist. 7. Consuming. 
18. My first is unchecked in 8. You don’t have to be a sailor 
19, my second in 1, to sustain this ruin. 
19. Proper binding for Essays 9. It’s a greed (anag.). 
of Elia. 10. rev. A memento causes 
20. See 34. emaciation. 


22. Archly. 16. The bride doesn’t think 

24. Lo, and it is ardour. they are! 

25. See 3. 23. rev. ““. . . Americans, when 

26. Where intelligence can be they die, go to Paris.” 
posted. 27. Indigo. 

28. “The deep of his 29. This ate what is natural. 
taking-off.” 32. Vowels. 

30. My first is unchecked in 2 34. and 20, Starch mostly from 
across, my second in 35. now. 

3I. pal makes a_ fisherman ; SOLUTION TO 

33. Motorists don’t necessarily CROSSWORD NO. 290 
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ACROSS 


. Behind a speed-demon on 
a dry road is shoddy. 

- A footway leads to passion- 
less existences. 


. rev. and 15. Singer that can 
bark ? 


skid when they get them. 


. Attached to a noun. 
. rev. “1... for information.” 


DOWN 


. Unregarded prophet. 
. A dining motorist in a hurry 


might come to this ! 


. rev. and 25. This mam has to 


come in sight. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 290 is Mrs. George H. 
Rushbrooke, 10 The Manor, Willenhall, Staffordshire. 
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4. When Keats wrote “ O Attic 
shape!” he didn’t mean 
this ! 

5. When a man becomes K.C. 
he’s suave in this way, I 


12. Emblematic. 
13. Piece of meat that’s rented ? 
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THE NATION 


BENEFITS 


Development of character, 
education and physical well- 
being are our constant aims 
towards the little children 





Patron H.M. The King. 


been rescued from neglect and destitution. Will you help us for 
their sake ? £3 3s. will maintain one child for a month. Kindly 
send your gift to Herbert H. Glanfield, Director, 


CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


Fst. 1856. 


in our Homes, who have 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
; Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


as a line. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


a 


5% for 135 74% for26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 





PERSONAL 





16 0O POOR CHILDREN will be given 
hk I, a day in the Country, or by the sea, 
this coming summer—if funds permit. Will you 
lease help to make this possible? ‘The cost is 2s. each. 
R.S.V.P. to THE Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, 
East END Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





A HOUSE OR BUNGALOW REQUIRED FOR 
August. Near sea. Good sanitation necessary.— 
Write, stating accommodation and terms. Excellent 
references given.—Box 500. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 





Applications are invited for the post.of RESIDENT 
TUTOR for Tutorial Classes. Stipend £300 to £350 
per annum according to qualifications.—All applica- 
tions must be sent not later than April 30th, 1938, to 
the REGISTRAR, the University, Manchester, 13, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 








LECTURES 





N EASY REMEDY for RHEUMATISM_ or 
A CONSTIPATION is the ‘“ Nature’s Way” 
method of feeding. Twenty-seven years’ world-wide 
proof ; no drugs. An illustrated pamphlet with 
dietary, free from the founder, Mr. REDDIE MALLETT, 
Redlands, Exeter. 





UTO-INTOXICATION ! Responsible for CON- 
£ STIPATION, Rheumatism, Acidity, COLITIS, 
and all Stomachic Complaints. Enquire re Professor 
METCHNIKOFF’S Foop, 3 Normandy, Guildford. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free. —UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St... W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
‘4 Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, eificient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 





NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
“T can and | will.”—BRITISH INSTITUTE_OF 
PRACTICAL PsycnHo.oGy,Ltp.,1 (BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





I ADY with literary experience required by author for 
4 occasional manuscript typing and correcting.— 
Box No. A714, c/o The Spectator. 


I EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
4 —Make spare hours profitable. Booklet tree.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
( ing the taith and practice ot the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the FRIENDS HOME 
SERVICE COMMITTEE, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 











FDEMOVE your pipe when raising hat ; 
R Even TOM LONG should pause for that. 





YPRING CLEANING? Your cast-off clothing. A 
Ss decent suit and boots might very probably enable 
some destitute unemployed man to secure work. Dis- 
used clothing for women and children would be a great 
boon in many a poverty-stricken home in Poplar. What 
can you send? Will you send it now? We can make 
good use of anything YOU MAY TURN OUT. 

Address, The Rev. WiLtrAM Dick, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, London, E. 14. 





¥TAMMERING and its fears overcome by the expert 
\ advice given by Mr. A. C, SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, W.C.1. Resident and day pupils. 
Museum: 3665. 





ONE POUND TO £1,000 CASH IMMEDIATELY 

TE offer highest Prices for Old Gold, Antique 
W Silver Plate, Diamonds and Jewels of every 
description. Call or send Registered Post.—MAyYFAIR 
EWEL AND PLATE Co., 14 Dover Street, London, W. 1. 
Hstablished 1914. Bankers, National and Provincial 
Bank. 





ee COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 P.M. 

May 12th.—The Hobhouse Memorial Lecture: 
“* Education and Sccial Policy,” by Professor R. H. 
Tawney, B.A., Litt.D. 

Admission free by ticket on application to the 
Secretary, stating date and sending stamped addressed 
envelope. 

May 3rd and 4th.—Two lectures on ‘‘ Early Mediaeval 
Painting on the Continent and in England,” by Dr. 
Robert Freyhan. 

Admission free without ticket. 


WOMEN 





NONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE.—Lord Horder 
/ will deliver the Twenty-ninth Lecture, entitled 
** Obscurantism,”’ at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C. 1, on Wednesday, April 27th. Chair to be taken 
by Lord Snell at 7 p.m. Admission free. Reserved 
seats, 1s. Tickets to be obtained from Conway Hall. 





|) hpttiishabalete™~ OF LONDON. 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION ” will be given (in French) by 
PROF. G. LEFEBVRE (Professor of History of the 
French Revolution at the Sorbonne) at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON: THE SENATE HOUSE 
(entrance from Russell Square, W.C. 1) on MAY 2nd, 
3rd and 4th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the 
Chair will be taken by Prof. C. K. Webster, Litt.D., 
F.B.A. (Stevenson Professor of International History 
in the University). 

A Course of Three Lectures on ** THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE” will be given by 
PROF. D. NICHOL SMITH, D.Litt., LL.D., F.B.A. 
(Fellow of Merton College and Merton Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Oxford), at 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Bream’s Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 4), on TUESDAYS, MAY 3rd, roth and 
17th, at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Prof. J. R. Sutherland, M.A., B.Litt. 
(Professor of English Literature in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, . 
Academic Registrar. 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


LD LADY, 70 years of age, suffering acutely from 
arthritis in her feet, yet trying to earn her livelihood 

by housework. Only income 15s. per week. PLEASE 
HELP us to care for her.—Appeal S, DISTRESSED 
GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 








io ~ BROTHERS, both suffering from CANCER. 

Only income Old Age Pension. Funds for 
nourishment urgently required. PLEASE HELP. 
(118/38.) Old jewellery and trinkets will be gratefully 
received.—Appeal S., NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER 
RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


nS 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





————$___ 
on individual lines for girls trom Tonics 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding Swi ny 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and f 

University entrance or may specialise in Languag Orth 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. mie 


ee SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGEs 





as 
AILL HILL SCHOOL, LON 
M NDON, NW, 


An Examination will be held on the roth 
(preliminary) at candidates’ own Schools, and 26th 
28th May (final) at Mill Hil], when several ENTRANCE 
pt enema will be —s for competition t 
candidates who are over 12 and unde ‘ 
1938. T 14 on Ist Apri, 

out eight Scholarships are offered varyj 
£100 to £60 p.a. a ores Se 

Exhibitions for the sons of Christian Ministers ary 
awarded once a year following an examination held i 
May. These Exhibitions vary in value UP to Lie 
per annum each, but in special circumstances may be 
increased. 

Foundationers. A limited number of places in Scho 
are kept tor the sons of Christian Ministers at one. 
third reduction of Fees, Nominations are made on ty 
recommendation of th: Headmaster and not through 
competitive examination. 

For further information and application forms apply 
to the SECRETARY, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 








NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 
eee AND__PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference aj 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult n 
Schools, Careers, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—DEANE & Song, 
31 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 





. EDWARD’S SCHOOL 


A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held 
on June 7th, 8th and 9th, 1938. Scholarships are two 
each of £100, £70, £50 and several Exhibitions of { 
The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be awarded if 
candidates do not show sufficient merit. There are ao 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibi- 
tions of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy ad 
Royal Marines, for the sons of officers of the Regula 
Army and the sons of permanent officers of the Royal Ai 
Force, serving and retired.—Further information may 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford 





X% EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 


We —— 

An examination for the award of SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the maximum value of £60 a year each will be heli 
at S. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June 1st ani 
2nd, 1938, for boys under fourteen on March rst, 1934 

Full information may be obtained from the Head 
master, the Rev. H. BALMFORTH, M.A., S. Edmunds 
School, Canterbury. 





HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th am 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of th 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS:- 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, ti 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further informatio 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MaASsTER. 














SPECIAL TOURS 
ORDUNA 12 MAY 
| OROPESA 28 MAY 
REINA del PACIFICO [8 JUNE 





Popular fares, including hotel\ * 








Established 1837. 


also made. 
issued—available 
Collection. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000 ; Paid-up Capi, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of beitl 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound w) 
—£12,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,(W 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australia 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES a 
Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Chequa 
throughout 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may 
ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 


the World. BILLS are purchased or sent fa 


15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 





i ~venings, 





WESTMINSTER. _Nr. Victoria Stn. 
8.30. 
THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE, by DOROTHY L. SAYERS. 
Marie Ney, Harcourt Williams, Alan Napier. 
FINAL PERFORMANCE, SAT. EVG., APRIL 30. 


(Vic. 0283) 8/6, 7/6, 2/6 
Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 





ce 











Come to NORTHERN IRELAND 






THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
j GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2, OR AGENTS 


for 2 GOLFING HOLIDA! 


Northern ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. The leading Hotels sé 
MIDLAND STATION HOTEL, BELFAST. 

Belfast's foremost Hotel. ideal centre for Northern Ireland. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES HOTEL, PORTRUSH. 
Close to Royal Portrush Golf Club. Indoor Seawater Swimming Poot. ila 
Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:-—The Manager, LMS—NCC Railway, Dept W, York Ré., 


































THREE ROUTES BY LMS VIA _HEYSHAM, STRANRAER AND LIVERPOD 
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asaline. Vouc 


5% for 135 74%for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
hers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








SECRETARIAL AND 


RCIAL, 
COMME COLLEGES 


TRAINING 
CS 
Qs SECRETARIAL 


ical Training for Social, 
y Residential Clubs. 





COLLEGE 


Practi Professional and 
Pusiness Posts. Seven months’ 
Course, £55. Prospectus from es 

oe” “Hept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





_ . 
N COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
ODOM vader Distinguished Patronage.) _ 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position found for every qualified student 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151. 








=o 


EDUCATIONAL 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS 
(not open to members of College or Junior School). 
These include five of £100; ‘* James of Hereford” 
Scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire ; R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 (prefer- 
ence to sons of Regular Officers). Awards made for 
all-round excellence, or special proficiency in any main 
subject, including Music. Candidates must be over 
13 and under 1§ years of age on September 22nd, 
1938. Preliminary Examination (at Candidates’ own 
Schools), Tuesday, May 17th, 1938. Final Examina- 
tion (at Cheltenham), Tuesday anc Wednesday, 
May 24th and 25th, 1938. 


Apply : 
BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 





ICELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advisory Bureau 
of the above Educational Agency gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all types, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TRAININGS, s0 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 





COLLEGE, 


WILLIAM’S 
Isle of Man. 


ee 





An Examination will be held on June 8th, gth, roth | 
| other literary property. 


for the following scholarships : 


1. Major Scholarships (Open): Five of value from 
{£72 to £45 per annum. Ns , 
2. Major Scholarships (Manx): Three of value £50 


rer annum. 

3. Minor Scholarships (Open) : 
exceeding £40 per annum. 

4. Choral Scholarship (Open) : 
per annum which may be held jointly with any of the 
above. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS.—Coaching 
University, School and Civil Service examinations. 
(Men or women students.) 
subjects. Reasonable charges. For prospectus, advice 
and list of recent successes, apply Muss FREESTON, 
M.A. Oxon., 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery 
Row, S.W.1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). 
Interviews by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





SCHOLARSHIPS 








Sonam SCHOOL.—A Qualifying Examina- 

tion will be held on May 24th, 1938, for about 
SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, viz.: THREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR of £60 to £30 
per annum, Entries close on MAY 18th, 1938.—For 


further particulars and Entry Forms apply to the | 


HEAD-MASTER. 


. 





CINEMAS 


a 


CADEMY CINEMA, 
d Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
France’s most daring comedy. 
Pre-Abdication Satire at last! 
.. LE ROI S’'AMUSE” (A 
Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 


FOR SALE 


——__ 


] URKE’S PEERAGE, SPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
Kai OFFER.—Burke s Peerage, Baronet nd 

nightage, 1937, orig. cloth gilt, quite new, pub 
£6 6s. net)—Lower Bros., L1p., Booksellers lor 88 
years, 13° Martir Street, Birmingham, 








Several of value not | m compositions 


One of value £15 | 1404 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


for | 


Individual tuition in weak | 





l insertion and 
; 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
__ | Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—25 
}tions; § 


' Islands from the well-known real 








o— 





rSLESPLESSNESS 





| ‘SA cup of 
| Allenburys Diet at 


bedtime always ensures 


that I shall sleep well 


wake refreshed.°? 


| and 
| 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 


Allenburys Diet is as easy 
to prepare as hot milk 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, ce. 





ITERARY Typewtg., frans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
dis. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ang&(C),The Study,96Marine Pde.,Leigh-on-Sea 





pag ey extending general book catalogue 

interested in good fiction, biography, plays and 
Known or unknown authors 
post MSS. first instance to—PUBLISHER, c/o Derwent 
Advertising. 169 Regent Street. W. 1. 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
also considered tor publication. 
Peter DerEK Ltp. (Dept. S 


Send MSS. to 





| FEVYPING.—1od. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. 


*Phone Brixton 1804.—67 Turney Road, S.E.21. 
\ ,ANTED, original poems, songs, for immediate 
consideration.—Send_ poems to COLUMBIAN 
Music PusLisHERS, Ltp., Dept. H.26, Toronto, Can. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


| EADY CASH WAITING.—1 give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem.3048) 








MISCELLANEOUS 
| ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 


Stockings and Wader Socks. “I'weed patterns free 
yn request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 











AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 
I to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectater. Prepaid Classi 
tied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
should reach The Spectator Offices, 


, for 13; 71% for 26; and 10", for §2. 


latest designs, shawls, 
Ail made in the 
Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


children’s garments in 


handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. 


NURSING AND MEDICAL 

¢PRING in the Country in Charming 
s Well heated. Beautifu t 

4 % Jixcellent food. 











| SCOURIE 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





| ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.r1), 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 353. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 3347 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 





{;DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Meilvillz 
4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUS# 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Lrp.. St. GeorGce’s Housk, 193 REGENT 

Street, W. 1. 





bone Sb CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only ss. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


H¢ 


ILIDAYS 





HERE’S health in HARROGATE; hospitality in 
Harrogate; happiness in Harrogate; brilliant 
company in Harrogate. There are Cheap Monthly 
Returns by Rail too, any train any day.—Guide free 
from C. H. WILSHERE, Information Bureau, Harrogate. 








GUEST HOUSES 





\ ) SUSSEX XVth C, house modernised. Idea! quiet 
e work April-July. Downs, tennis, garden, golf 
(near).—ALLUM, Bignor, Pulborough. (Sutton 229.) 


RECOMMENDED PRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey).—-BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATERAND SPA 
BRIGHTON .—(Rottingdean)— TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH., 

—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primrose VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLP 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 

98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORIT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR LIOUSE, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 


| PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
for 6 inser- | 


PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINKS. 


a | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY 
} EAL. SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES—(Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL. COUN- 
rRY HOTEL. 

Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 

SHREWSBURY inr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 


| SOUTHPOR i.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hoter, 


—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS5. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
PrEIGNMOUTH (Bishopstei n).—HUNTLY 
FrORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
PPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 


Europe Re-housed 
by ELIZABETH DENBY 
with a Foreword by The Rt. Hon. The LORD HORDER 


Here is a description of the housing problems which confronted post-War 
Europe, with an account of the efforts of six different countries to solve them. 
The book is profusely illustrated with drawings, charts and photographs and 
the necessary statistics are clearly set out. 14s. net 


Political Arithmetic 
edited by LANCELOT HOGBEN 


An authoritative exposition of current population problems with individual 
chapters by Dr. Kuczynski, Dr. Enid Charles, Professor J. L. Gray and David 
Glass. The writers tackle subjects such as the differential fertility of social 
classes and the prospects of imminent decline in numbers, and the recruitment 
of social personnel. 30s. net 


Dare We Look Ahead ? 


by Bertrand Russell, Professor H. }]. Laski, G. D. H. Cole, Vernon 
Bartlett, Sir Stafford Cripps, The Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison. Each 
contributor has something of interest and importance to say about the state 
of the world and the prospects for the future. 5s. net 


World's Economic Future 
by J. B. Condliffe, S. de Madariaga, A. Loveday, 8. Ohlin, E. P. Heckscher. 
This sympos'um numbers among its contributors some of the world’s most 


j 


distinguished economists and the subjects of which they treat are of vital 
interest. 4s. 6d. net 


Australia's Empty Spaces 
by SYDNEY UPTON 


“Mr. Upton has an eye for country. He fascinatingly unrolls Australia’s 
geology, and sketches exploration. ... Mr. Upton paints a stark picture, but 
admits that no other country offers such prospects to the white race.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 10s. 6d. net 


A Tour in Northumbria 
by DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


This book about Northumbria is packed with information and advice on what 
and what not to see, where to go for the best sport and where to stay. It 
is a complete and thorough guide to the two most northerly counties of 
England. Profusely illustrated in photogravure. 7s. 6d. net 














40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 























